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Editorial Comment 


Just as clinical psychology has developed chiefly within the context of a medical 
and psychiatric tradition, so counseling psychology has grown up mainly within the tra. 
ditions of American higher education. In spite of its appropriate and vigorous recent 
ramifications into a number of different settings, counseling psychology’s most intimate 
home remains the college campus, and its associations with the educational enterprise 
generally and with student personnel work particularly contribute distinctively to both its 
identity and its special potentialities. 


It is hardly necessary to remind ourselves of the typical emphasis in American 
education on the development of persons. Yet this general objective, so different from 
the psychiatric concern with remediation or a concentration on purely intellectualistic 
aims, means that the college community—sometimes with precision, sometimes fumbling- 
ly—accepts responsibility for facilitating the psychological health and the behavioral 
competence of its members. For the counseling psychologists who are part of the com- 
munity’s official personnel, this situation is rich in possibilities that have rarely been ser- 
iously reflected upon. 


For example, can not the rich experience of counseling psychologists in dealing 
with college students and in observing the life of the college community be more profit- 
ably fed back into the educational process and into the conceptions of desirable person- 
hood that willy-nilly animate it and define in large part its objectives?! Under the shadow 
of our conflict with the Soviet world, our focus. on personal development acquires a 
social importance that is difficult to overestimate. To preserve the values that happily set 
us apart from Communist societies, identifying the traits of zestful, inner directed, tough 
yet gentle personalities and discovering ways of facilitating their development are man- 
datory. 


Counseling psychologists are capable of playing a fruitful role in dealing with such 
urgent and fundamental issues. Intimate experience in working with selected young 
people in a context of developmental rather than remedial objectives is more relevant 
to these problems than a preoccupation with pathology. Moreover, competence as in- 
vestigators of human events enables counseling psychologists to discipline their efforts 
in the light of stable and accumulating knowledge about the nature of positive mental 
health and its facilitation. 


To achieve this kind of contribution, we have to conceive our roles somewhat more 
broadly than has been our wont. It may be necessary for us to think less of ourselves as @ 
variety of clinical specialist and more as a hypothesis-maker for the community. It may 
be necessary for us to spend more time reflecting on our case experience to generate 
useful conceptions of the positively developed person for the guidance of the instruc 
tional and co-curricular programs of the school and college. It may be necessary for us 
to sharpen our research skills and to make time for discovering the knowledge needed if 
the college community is to go more productively about its basic task. 


We have an exciting and vital challenge before us. Our response is not on the knees 
of the gods, but in our own discharge, 


Edward Joseph Shoben, Jr. 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


1For the occasional — who has not yet seen it, Shoben’s 1957 definition “Toward a Concept of 
the Normal Personality,” Amer. Psychol., 12, 188-189, is recommended reading. Ed. 
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Fromm's Marketing Orientation and the 
Values of the Counselor 


Thomas R. Brigante* 
VA Hospital, Brockton, Massachusetts 


Because the counseling psychologist’s 
tole is relatively so new, it is not surpris- 
ing that its definition is still lacking in 
any sort of precision. However, in reading 
the counseling literature and in discussions 
with his colleagues, this writer has con- 
cluded that thre is a certain amount of 
tacit agreement about the counseling psy- 
chologist’s orientation, The notion that the 
counseling psychologist has a unique set 
of concepts which he utilizes is generally 
agreed upon as being false. It is assumed 
instead that he seeks to apply general By. 
chological concepts to his specific fiel 
endeavor. A second point of view which 
currently is receiving widespread support 
among counseling psychologists has refer- 
ence to the need for stressing the patient's 
growth potential rather than focusing upon 
the pathological aspects of his behavior. 
In his discussion of the shift in orientation 
from vocational guidance to counseling 
psychology, Super (5) has expressed both 
of these viewpoints. First, he has stressed 
the fact that in his counseling relationships, 
the counselor must be aware of the unity 
of the patient’s personality, and must con- 
sequently orient himself toward counseling 
the person rather than simply the problem. 
In addition, he has differentiated between 
counseling psychology and clinical psy- 
chology in the sense that clinical psycholo- 
gy is focused more upon the patient's 
psychopathology whereas counseling psy- 





1The point of view which is expressed in the 
present paper is based upon the writer's experi- 
ence as a counseling psychologist in general- 
medical and in neuropsychiatric hospitals. However, 
it is felt that the problems being raised must also 
be confronted and resolved by counseling psychol- 
ogists in academic, industrial, and other community 
settings. 


chology is more interested in his adaptive 
tendencies. : 

The present paper is devoted to a third 
aspect of the counseling psychologist’s role 
definition which has not received so much 
explicit attention, but which is equally 
important. Having specific reference to 
the counselor’s value system, this special 
consideration arises from the counselor's 
direct contacts with the business world and 
its standards. As a result of this contact, 
a dilemma often arises in the counselor- 
patient relationship between the counsel- 
or’s values and those in the business society 
of which he and his patient are a part. 
In order to present more fully the conflict: 
to which I refer, it will be necessary to 
describe the substance of Fromm’s analysis: 
of the impact of business ethics upon per- 
sonality functioning. Once this has been 
accomplished, the implication of his view- 
point for the structure of the counselor- 
patient relationship will be undertaken, A 
final section will present some possibilities 
for resolution. of this value conflict. 


Fromm and the Marketing Orientation 

Throughout Fromm’s (1, 2) writings, 
one is continually aware of his concern 
with the forces in society which impede 
man’s ability to realize his potential to the 
fullest extent. In one portion of his work, 
he devotes particular attention to the im- 
pact of business ethics upon individuals 
who have no clearly developed, strong set 
of personal values. Fromm proposes that 
the values and principles which govern 
business transactions may become internal- 
ized and serve as bases for individuals’ self- 
evaluations. He points out that the busi- 
ness market is based upon the law of sup- 
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ply and demand and that a product’s value 
is primarily determined by its exchange 
value on the market, rather than by its 
usefulness. Within this framework not only 
goods but also people may come to view 
both themselves and others as commodities 
and may begin to make assessments of 
their personal worth in terms of market 
exchange value. Success, in these terms, 
becomes a matter of the ease or difficulty 
with which a person is able to sell him- 
self. An individual’s use of his inherent 
potential for its own sake becomes second- 
ary to selling it on the competitive market. 
One’s entire basis for evaluating himself 
now rests in the hands of others. The ex- 
perience of personal worth is solely derived 
from the prestige and status accorded by 
others. Since both others and oneself are 
experienced as salable commodities, it be- 
comes necessary to stress the development 
of one’s salable characteristics. Whether 
or not a given personal characteristic is 
developed depends upon the extent to 
which it boosts one’s total market value. 


The Marketing Orientation and the 
Counselor-Patient Relationship 


If we now examine certain counselor 
attitudes and aspects of the counselor- 
patient relationship, we see the relevance 
of many of Fromm’s comments. 

First, there is the matter of the coun- 
selor’s professional self-attitude. One facet 
of this self-attitude is his strong emphasis 
upon hard-headed practicality. This gen- 
eralized frame of reference guides many 
‘of his more specific behaviors. If he is 
conversing with a colleague in a related 
discipline or with a layman in the com- 
munity, he may often stress the fact that 
a patient may be psychiatrically ill but 
nevertheless be employable. If he talks 
about the ultimate justification for the 
existence of a counseling service in a hos- 
pital setting, he will stress the fact that 
such a service ultimately saves money for 
the hospital and the broader community. 
If he is asked about the goals and pur- 
poses of his rehabilitation techniques, he 
will emphasize the need for orienting and 
preparing the patient for return to work. 


Part and parcel with this emphasis upon 
the importance of work, we often find clear 
indications that the counselor adopts a 
marketing orientation toward the patient, 
The counselor may try to sell the patient 
to a prospective employer by advocating 
that the patient be evaluated on the basis 
of his marketability as a worker and not 
simply as an ex-mental patient. The pros- 
pective employer is not asked or expected 
to help the patient out of human decency, 
but to judge him simply on the basis of 
whether or not he constitutes a marketable 
item. Once the employer hires a few dis- 
charged psychiatric patients, he may find 
out for himself or have it pointed out to 
him that the psychiatric patient, like the 
physically handicapped individual, may 
show compensatory strivings which make 
him “a good deal.” Thus the patient re- 
sponds to both internal and external de- 
mands in an effort to make himself maxi- 
mally marketable. 

As has been suggested, the counselor 
often takes an active role in making the 
patient marketable. Various techniques are 
used to achieve this end. The patient may 
take tests to discover, among other things, 
which aspects of his personal wares he 
should “push,” and which of them he might 
better de-emphasize. His work history and 
hospitalization are discussed, and the pa- 
tient is shown how he might best adapt 
them to “fit the needs of business.” As a 
preparation for the actual “sales interview,” 
the counselor and patient may role-play 
the situation. This also helps to guide the 
patient in becoming what the employer 
expects him to be. 

Of course, such a thorough job of prepa- 
ration for the patient’s entry onto the mar- 
ket is not possible unless the counselor is 
convinced of the value of his “product” 
and is willing to become a vendor himself. 
As Margolin states in this connection: 

. . . Securing employment for psychiatric 
patients is an exceedingly difficult task 
because of the community stigma attached 
to a psychiatric diagnosis. To be success- 
ful, the counselor must have a sense of 
mission, or to state it in a more pragmatic 
fashion, the therapist must be a salesman 
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selling his product to his employer. In the 
highly competitive business world a sales- 
man, to be effective, should have confi- 
dence in his own product. In other words, 
he should not only know what the product 
is, but should believe in it completely (3). 

On the basis of what has already been 
discussed, it can be seen that the counselor 
may tend to assess the patient with the 
goal in view of determining whether he 
is marketable, and, if so, which aspects 
of the patient’s work history and present 
characteristics are able to be utilized in 
maximizing his marketability. If one major 
goal of the relationship is that the patient 
become employed, it is evident that the 
counselor-patient relationship may be fa- 
cilitated if both participants tacitly concur 
with the definition of the patient as a com- 
modity. 

Perhaps not quite so evident but also 
to be considered is the fact that both coun- 
selor and patient may also perceive the 
counselor as a commodity. This can be 
seen in the very common attitude of pa- 
tients that counselors are primarily people 
who “give tests to tell you what youre 
fitted for.” The counselor thus offers him- 
self and his wares to the patient to assist 
the patient in becoming salable. The coun- 
selor’s value as a commodity is enhanced 
to the extent that he is able to help the 
patient achieve this goal, by the use of 
whatever techniques and knowledge are at 
his command, That the knowledge of the 
counselor may become a commodity is 
most clearly seen in the case of the “place- 
ment man,” a counselor whose specialty is 
effecting vocational placements. General- 
ly he is a walking catalog of information 
relevant to job opportunities and specific 
job leads. The value of such a counselor 
is generally estimated to be in direct pro- 
portion to the amount of information he 
possesses. 

If the marketing orientation as described 
by Fromm underlies the practice of coun- 
seling psychology in the manner which has 

n suggested, then some important im- 
plications are to be considered: 

a. Of primary importance is the effect 
of such a counseling practice upon patient 


self-esteem. Fromm has clearly shown how 
the marketing orientation goes hand in 
hand with an “other-directed” orientation. 
Instead of the locus for self-evaluation be- 
ing an internal one, it now rests primarily 
in others. The use of the individual's abil- 
ities is devalued unless those abilities pay 
off in the form of occupational success. 

The older worker and the severely handi- 
capped individuals who are only partially 
marketable or perhaps not marketable at 
all suffer from the double frustration of 
lack of need outlet through work and from 
concomitant lack of self-esteem which ac- 
companies their diminished salability. The 
commonly observed fact that such indi- 
viduals resort to denial of their concern 
through withdrawal or through exagger- 
ated expressions of independence does not 
lessen their suffering. 

b. Related to these facts is the addi- 
tional consideration that such a rehabilita- 
tion rane wd often exists side by side 
with a psychotherapeutic orientation in a 
given hospital. The goals of rehabilita- 
tion dictate a restoration of each patient 
to the state of marketability, whereas psy- 
chotherapeutic goals place primary empha- 
sis upon resolution of inner conflicts and 
upon finding personally and socially ac- 
ceptable channels of need expression. Such 
a therapeutic orientation may often be in- 
compatible with the rehabilitative one. It 
can readily be seen that such contradictions 
can be an important source of intrapersonal 
and interpersonal strain in the setting 
where these conflicting orientations exist. 

c. Since the foundations of counseling 
psychology, both past and present, are so 
closely interwoven with the world of work 
and its concomitant value orientation, it 
is clearly impossible for the counseling 
psychologist to prevent personal involve- 
ment in the value conflict already cited. 
In observing both his colleagues and him- 
self, the writer has observed that various 
solutions are effected, but often without 
awareness of the nature of the basic con- 
flict which is involved. Some counselors 
actively avoid deep relationships with pa- 

2Dr. Melvin Rose irst responsi 
for describing the pre e Pegged these ravried 
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tients and thus are not deeply concerned 
about the ill effects of making the pa- 
tient a marketable item. Others tend to 
devalue the importance of the problems 
involved in securing employment and work 
with the patient only until employment 
problems loom large in the relationship. 
Still other counselors resolve their internal 
struggles by dividing their patients into 
two categories: (a) those with whom they 
work therapeutically, and (b) those with 
whom they are primarily interested in ef- 
fecting job placements. 


Toward a Resolution of the 
Value Conflict 


Now that the implications of Fromm’s 
remarks for the counselor-patient relation- 
ship have been specified, considerations 
relevant to a resolution of the conflict are 
in order. 

First, it is believed essential that the 
counselor understand and be consciously 
aware of the existence of the conflict. The 
goals of onal growth in an intensive 
counseling relationship generally do not 
concur with the cultural values utilized 
in assessing an individual’s functioning 
in the world of business. We have already 
seen that counselors utilize various uncon- 
scious resolutions to this conflict, although 
they might well question the wisdom of 
these resolutions if they were aware of 
the conflict. 

It is not believed, however, that the 
counselor’s awareness of this conflict need 
paralyze his ability to act in situations 
where the conflict becomes relevant. The 
counselor must strive to arrive at a modus 
operandi which will be both of long and 
short term help to the patient as well as 
being consistent with his own value ori- 
entation. In a general way, it is important 
for the counselor to convey to the patient 
an attitude that, while cognizance of busi- 
ness attitudes is necessary, the patient can 
function in the world of business without 
needing to view himself primarily as a 
commodity. The patient must be shown 
that it is possible to conform to business 
standards, make a good work adjustment, 
and still not allow the values of the market 


to serve as the ultimate criteria for judging 
his ae worth. Thus, any help that 
can 


given the patient to arrive at a more 


stable ego identity and to work out. his 
own value system will serve to insulate 


him against becoming not only a hapless 
prey of market values but also of institu- 
tional standards in general. 

It is to be remembered, however, that 
the application of this general principle 
must be tailored to the type of patient 
with whom one is dealing. For the chronic 
schizophrenic who has been hospitalized 
for a long period of time and has no re- 
cent work history, it might be helpful to 
encourage in the patient strong conformity 
to business standards during the early 
phases of his occupational readjustment. 
Such conformity might serve as a mark- 
edly stabilizing influence during this initial 

riod Only when the initial phase has 

n completed might it become more 
relevant to deal with the general consider- 
ations mentioned in our discussion. 

For the out-patient neurotic who has 
been able to make a fairly adequate work 
adjustment, the implications of complete 
conformity to business mores might well 
be dealt with in earlier phases of the coun- 
seling relationship than might be appro- 
priate for the chronic psychotic patient in 
remission. In any case, the counselor's 
handling of the conflict should be based 
upon a careful understanding of the type 
of patient with whom he is dealing and of 
the patient’s primary motivations at the 
time when the issue becomes relevant. 


Summary 


The author’s primary thesis has been 
that the counseling psychologist often 
adopts a conflicting set of value orienta; 
tions in his relationships with patients 
and the community. In some relation- 
ships, the counselor may respond to the 
patient primarily in terms of the latter's 
inherent potential with no reference to his 
“marketable” characteristics, but at other 
times he may lay heavy emphasis upon 
the patient’s marketability. Also observed 
is the fact that the counselor is often totally 
unaware of his reversal of attitudes, and 
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of its effects upon patients. It has been 
suggested that although the emphasis up- 
on a marketing orientation may foster les- 
sened_ self-esteem in some patients, | the 
adoption of such an attitude may be a 
necessary first stage in helping patients 
who have been hospitalized with psychotic 
episodes to leave the hospital setting. In 
any case, it is crucial for the counselor to 
be aware of his underlying value assump- 
tions in order that his relationships to pa- 
tients will be characterized by an under- 
lying consistency. 


Received August 11, 1957. 
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Comment 


If nothing is accomplished for the reader 
than to force a re-reading of Fromm as it 
did this commentator, the Brigante contri- 
bution will have served a useful purpose. 
However, more is involved than just this. 
The article brings issues to the attention of 
counseling psychologists which all too of- 
ten become lost because of pressures to 
meet service and other needs. In this article 
Brigante has brought to awareness not only 
an aspect of personality and culture theory 
but has discussed with rare insight its 
specific application to the counseling situa- 
tion 


It is, however, essential to keep in mind 
that the entire article rests upon the as- 
sumption that Fromm’s original theoretical 
contribution was essentially correct. For 
instance, one must be wary of concluding 
that the competitiveness of the market 
place is the only or major reason for such 
statements as “One’s entire basis for evalu- 
ating himself now rests in the hands of 
others,” and “The experience of personal 
worth is solely derived from the prestige 
and status accorded by others.” Certainly 
there are earlier deeply rooted experiences 
in other contexts which have the same ef- 
fects and require some consideration. 
Fromm in the original is clear on this and, 
as Brigante notes, Fromm is continually 
aware of varied forces in society which im- 
pede man’s ability to realize his potential. 


The Brigante article deals appropriately 
enough with one of these. 

A difficulty that derives from a focus on 
marketability of the patient or client is the 
easy move for the reader to a position of. 
regarding marketability as being essential- 
ly bad. Indeed one could make a strong 
case for marketability and the attitudes of 
our society toward it as being highly desir- 
able even in terms of developing man’s 
maximum potential. This is not to suggest 
that it was Brigante’s intention to regard 
marketability as an evil but rather to note 
a possible pitfall into which this reader 
found himself slipping. 

Brigante points out that some instances 
where the goals of rehabilitation are to 
restore each patient to the state of market- 
ability may cause him, and perhaps the 
counselor, some suffering. As he notes il- 
lustrations work with older patients for 
whom such a goal is unrealistic and situa- 
tions where psychotherapy may lead a pa- 
tient in one direction such as need-expres- 
sion, whereas counseling may lead him 
merely to make himself more marketable. 
It also occurs in situations where the coun- 
selor attempts to resolve his own inner 
dilemma without full consciousness of the 
value conflict involved. 

The practical suggestions which Brigante 
derives from his analysis of the impact of 
the business world and its attitudes on the 
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counseling process are provocative and 
seem sound. The suggestion that the coun- 
selor be fully aware of the problem and its 
implications is one of major value and his 
article as a whole makes this very process 
possible. Furthermore the suggestion seems 
sound that the counselor tailor his approach 
to the patient in accordance with his own 
value orientation. This should be an ap- 
proach that is cognizant of business atti- 
tudes in the world of business but that does 
not view or encourage the patient to view 
himself as a commodity or to see the market 
place as his ultimate criterion of personal 
worth. 

Appropriate also are the examples cited 
of the general principle of tailoring the ap- 
proach to each individual patient so as to 
reconcile the value system of the profes- 
sional counselor and the value system of the 
market place. However, this may lead one to 
feel that in all instances they must be recon- 


ciled. Perhaps this is essentially a moralistic 
question. In some situations the rehabilita- 
tive process might stress only the patient's 
salable characteristics. To put it differently, 
each counselor will want to answer for him- 
self whether or not marketability is in itself 
an unhappy reality with which we must 
contend albeit reluctantly.Whatever the an- 
swer one gives to this question Brigante 
has served the purpose of clarifying the 
issue. 

There is need to test some of the under- 
lying assumptions of the article, i.e., pa- 
tients suffer where incongruencies exist 
similar to those between the two value sys- 
tems under discussion. This is a problem, 
of course, for the research which neces- 
sarily follows theory development. 


Thomas W. Kennelly, 
VA Hospital 
Palo Alto, Calif, 
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Classifying the Literature in 
Counseling Psychology 


Barbara A. Kirk’ 
University of California, Berkeley 


When the Counseling Center of the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, was estab- 
lished in 1946, an essential need was that 
of making professional literature available 
to counselors and students, both of whom 
were being oriented and trained in what 
was only beginning to emerge as the field 
of counseling psychology. With this pur- 
pose in mind, members of the professional 
staff of the Counseling Center began to 
develop a filing classification system which 
would embody all professional literature 
pertinent to the interests and activities of 
the counseling psychologist. 

From close examination of available lit- 
erature, and particularly from a study of 
the classification system of the Psychologi- 
cal Abstracts, it became apparent that a 
different topical organization of the liter- 
ature was necessary if such a file was to 
be of greatest use, in counselor practice, 
training, and research. Also quite obvious 
was the fact that any such effort was es- 
sentially an attempt to organize and define 
the field itself, to establish common con- 
cepts and terminology, and to facilitate 
communication within the field. The in- 
tention, then, was to encompass in this 
specialty, with its uncertain boundaries, 
those portions of the field of psychology 
and related fields that would be of in- 
terest and value to a majority of counsel- 


1Acknowled: is made of es ngneewi con- 
tributions to the development of the system by 
Donald E. Super and S 


bert S. nace veg who, 
together with the author, constitute Biblio- 
praphic Services Committee of APA, Division 17; 
y the following present and former U.C. Coun- 
seling Center state members: Marjorie E. Michels, 
Richard L. Quey, Phoebe L. Overstreet, Frances 
bye and Emily Moulton; and by Lawrence 
. Stewart. 


ing psychologists, as well as to psychol- 
ogists in related areas. It was also appar- 
ent that any such system had to be flexible 
enough, and sufficiently capable of 

sion, to meet the needs of future devdiogs 
ments. 

As it developed, the classification sys- 
tem was subjected to continual review and 
revision in relation to new trends and con- 
cepts brought about by frequent changes 
within the field of counseling psychology. 
Additionally, the classification system was 
constantly tested realistically, in relation to 
the subject content of books, articles, and 
unpublished dissertations. As a result, 
quite often a seemingly logical, rational 
classification was discarded because it did 
not fit the literature’s subject content. 

The professional literature file at the 
Center, set up according to this classifica- 
tion system, consists of a 3x5 card file 
of Psychological Abstract entries, selected 
and coded in accordance with the system’s 
subject classification. Each Abstract entry 
thus selected is on a card, with ad- 
ditional copies, when needed, for cross- 
index filing. This file, since its inception, 
has been in constant use by both staff and 
students and has proved extremely valu- 
able for locating quickly the pertinent 
references on any given subject. An in- 
teresting ancillary value of the file is that 
it reveals glaring omissions in subject cov- 
erage, which in turn point up research 
needs in the field. 


Relation to the Division of Counseling 
Psychology of A.P.A. 
During the summer of 1958, the classifi- 
cation system was discussed with Donald 
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E. Super, who was on the University of 


California campus at that time. It was . 


learned that work of a similar kind had 
been done at Columbia University by both 
Super and Albert S. pepsin a5 ed 
because they had found it essential for their 
research and writing to maintain a card in- 
dex of references to the literature, classi- 
fied by subject. Since it was apparent that 
many other counseling psychologists had 
a similar need, Super suggested that it 
would be a contribution to the profession 
to provide a bibliographic service, based 
on a distribution of the Abstracts coded 
according to the classification system. This 
suggestion was presented to the Executive 
Committee, of Division 17 which appointed 
a Bibliographic Services Committee, con- 
sisting of Super, Thompson, and the author, 
the latter as Chairman. This committee, 
with continued support and assistance from 
Division 17 of APA, decided to offer this 
service at a yearly subscription cost of $25. 
During the trial period, in the fall and 
winter of 1956, approximately 90 subscrip- 
tions were obtained, indicating a substan- 
tial interest in the project. Unfortunately, 
because of an overwhelming rise in costs 
of production for the service, it was de- 
termined that the project could not be self- 
supporting on any reasonable subscription 
basis: The committee; with Division 17 
approval, decided to have the classifica- 
tion system structure published in order 
that psychologists might develop and main- 
tain for themselves a comprehensive and 
readily usable file of references to the pro- 
fessional literature. 

Prior to this decision, two journals, the 
Journal of Counseling Psychology and the 
Personnel and Guidance Journal, had util- 
ized an earlier version of the system for 
index purposes. It is conceivable, too, that 
all or parts of the classification system may 
be of use in the future to other professional 
journals, including Psychological Abstracts, 
as a method of classification for the ever- 
expanding literature in the field. 

This classification structure, used as a 
whole or in part, will provide individuals 
with a much-needed system for the index- 
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‘the field, whether for general reference or 





ing and filing of professional literature in 
for more specific interests. 


Professional Materials in Counseling 
Psychology 


(Includes professional literature and ma- 
terials pertinent to the field of guidance 
and counseling, selected from the counsel- 
ing psychologist’s point of view; literature 
pertinent to all knowledge necessary in 
counseling — the individual and society— 
excluding complete content of related dis- 
ciplines, e.g., Education, Medicine, Econo- 
mi Js, Sociology, etc., but extracting mater- 
ials directly rng to necessary back- 
ground knowledge, and for techniques and 
principles in counseling. ) é 


Summary—Divisions and Sections 
A. Counseling and Guidance Concepts 

1. History and Development 

2. Objectives 

8. Methods and Process 

4, Orientation 

5. Worker 

6. Research Needs 


B. . Personality 
1, Developmental Process 
2. Theoretical Systems ‘ 

5. Trait Dimensions 
6. Change 

C. Adjustment Factors 
1. Individual 


3. Group 
4, Environmental 


Educational Development 

. Educational Choice Factors 
Achievement Bases—Educational Skills 
Achievement Prediction—Pre-College 
Achievement Prediction—Undergraduate 
Achievement Prediction—Graduate 
Achievement Prediction—Curricula 

. Special Populations 


E. Vocational Development 
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Occupational Structure 
Careers 


Occupational Choice—Environmental 
Factors 
Occupational Choice—Personal Factors 
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6. Occupational Success Prediction 
7. Occupational Adjustment 


F. —— 
Psychometrics 
: Test Selection and Use 


G. Tests 
Intelligence 
Proficiency 
Educational Aptitude 
Special Aptitude 
Interests, Attitudes and Values 
Personality and Adjustment 
Other Diagnostic Areas 
H. Occupational Information 
1. Role 
2. Sources 
8. Materials 
4. Dissemination 
I. Individual Counseling 
1. Relationship 
2. Interview 
8. Techniques 
4, Dynamics 
Group Counseling 
1. Relationship 


ASAP oedr 


2. Methodology 
8. Psychotherapy 


K. Service—-Pomgeae and Techniques 


Community 

rs College and University 

8. School 

4. Foundation, Association, and Special. 
Group 

5. Government 

: Business and Industry 

8 


. Rehabilitation 
. Foreign 


Training and Supervision 
. Relationships 
Organizations 


4. Personnel 


Classification System 


A. Counseling and Guidance Concepts 

(The historical, philosophical and theoretical ra- 
tionales for guidance and counseling services. This 
section will include literature on the general de- 
velopment of the guidance movement. Articles 
relating to the historical development of the pro- 
fession coded under L.) 
i py and Development 

US. 

b. Foreign 
2. Objectives 

a. Purpose 

b. Scope 
8, Methods and Process 

a. Individual Counseling 

b. Group Counseling 
4. Orientation 

a. Client Centered 

b. Directive 

¢c. Eclectic 

d. Clinical 

e. Guidance 
5. Worker 

a. Function 

b. Qualifications 
6. Research Needs 


B. Personality 


(General theoretical literature basic to the un- 
derstanding of human behavior—how personality 


develops, how it is structured, and under what 
conditions it changes.) 


1, Development Process 
a. Biology-Heredity 
b. Psychodynamics 

lormal 


Deviant 


c. Socialization and ing (incl. 
; Learning ( Learning 


2. Theoretical Systems 


Behavioral and Neo-Behavioral 
Psychiatric 

Psychoanalytic 

Perceptual (incl. Gestalt) 
Interpersonal 


Bio-social 
Self 
.. Other . 


Pmims ae op 


8. Onntaialan Concepts 


a. Ego Strength 

b. Self Concept 

c. Life Style 

d. Interests-Values 

e. Defense Mechanisms 


4. Components 


a. Physical 

b. Emotional and Motivational (Anxiety, Hos- 
tility, etc.) 

c. Perceptual 

d. Cognitive 

e. Social 








Masculinity-Femininity 
. Dominance-Submissiveness (incl. Authori- 
tarianism) 
f. Control-Impulsivity 
g. Passivity-Assertiveness 
h. Creativity 
i. Leadership 
6. Change (How Takes Place) 
a. Psychotherapy 
b. Physical-Chemical 
c. Self Directed 
d. Stress 


C. Adjustment Factors 

(Literature relative to factors which affect de- 
velopment and adjustment in any area, personal, 
social, etc. Many of these references will be 
cross-indexed under sections D. and E.) 


1. Individual 
a. Physical 

Normal Growth and Desde 

Adolescence and Puberty 

Retardation 

Handicaps and Disabilities (incl. Psycho- 

somatic Aspects) 
Cardio-Vascular 
Endocrine 
Gastro-Intestinal 
Neurological 
Orthopedic 
Respiratory 
Sensory (Sight, Hearing) 
Speech 
Other 

b. Mental 

Capacity and Level 

Learning 

Deficiency and Retardation 

Gifted 


a. 
b. i 

Rigidity-Flexibility (incl. Conformity) 
e 


Deterioration 
Emotional 
Normal Development 
Deviance (incl. Delinquency, Crime, Al- 
coholism, etc.) 
d. Sex 
Female 
Male 
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b. School 
Teacher-Pupil 
Friendship 

c. Work 
Superior-Subordinate 
Associate 

d, Other 


8. Group 
a. Peer Group 


Leadership 
Roles and Structure 


Dynamics 

b. Social-Economic Class 
Prestige and Status 
Mobility 

c. Cultural-Ethnic 
Immigrants 
Migrants 
Native Minority Groups 


c. Historical 

d. Political-Ideological 

e. Situational (e.g., Economic Depression, — 
War, Famine) 


D. Educational Development 


(Literature relative to educational adjustment 
factors in selection, achievement, and adjustment 
in educational settings.) 

1. Educational Choice Factors 
a. Aptitudes 
b. Interest and Personality Variables 


2. Achievement Bases—Educational Skills 
a. Reading 
b. Language and Communication 
c. Study 


8. Achievement Prediction—Pre-College 
a. Elementary 
b. Secondary 
4. Achievement Prediction—Undergraduate 
a. Academic Aptitudes 
Ability 
Achievement 
Skills 
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b. Previous Academic Performance 
Grades 


Standing 
c. Social and Environmental Variables 
d. Interest and PersonalityVariables 


5. Achievement Prediction—Graduate 
a. Humanities 
b. Sciences 
c. Social Sciences 


6. Achievement Prediction—Curricula 
(Alphabetically—by Subject) 


7. Special Populations 
a. Sex 


h. Native Minority Groups 
i. Handicapped 


E. Vocational Development 

(Literature pertinent to process of adjusting to 
world of work. Occupational development, occu- 
pational choice, occupational success, and occupa- 
tional satisfaction.) 
1, Theoretical Aspects 

a. Maturation 

b. Interest 

c. Choice 
d. Aspiration Level 
e. Reality Orientation 
f. Motivation 
g 


Clerical and Sales 


b. Mobility (Direction) 
c. Stability (Degree) 
d. Life Expectancy 


4, Occupational Choice—Environmental Factors 


a. Family 

b. Socio-Economic Class (incl. Race) 
c. Education and Training 

d. Labor Market 

e. Occupational Status (Prestige) 


5. Occupational Choice—Personal Factors 


a. Age and Maturity 





b. Physical and Mental Abilities 
c. Aptitudes 


6. Occupational Success Prediction 

(Alphabetically—by Field and/or Occupation) 
7. Occupational Adjustment 

a. Work Attitudes 

b. Goals and Aspirations 

c. Job Satisfaction and Morale 

d. Avocational Factors 

e. Unemployment 


F. Measurement 
(Literature primarily concerned with two aspects 
of testing: Measurement theory and applications 
of tests. Materials on the adaptations of tests for 
use with specific groups will be included here 
and cross-referenced under section G. according 
to the particular test being discussed.) 
1, Psychometrics 
a. Statistical Concepts 
b. Test Construction 
Intelligence 
Proficiency and Achievement 
Interests, Attitudes and Values 
Personality and Adjustment 
Aptitude 
Other 
c. Test Reliability, Validity and Evaluation 
d. Prediction 
2. Test Selection and Use 
a. Standards and Ethics 
b. Programs 


Counseling 
Admissions—College and University 
Admissions—Graduate and Professional 


Secondary and Elementary Schools 
Worker Characteristics Analysis 
Industrial Selection and Placement 
Research 


c. Special Adaptations 
Blind 


Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 
Cultural Limitations 
Other 

d. Test Administration 
Techniques 
Conditions 
Observations 


G. Tests 
(Literature pertinent to specific tests. The tests 

are categorized both by type and usage.) 

1. Intelligence 

a. Individual 

b. Group 





Proficiency (Achievement) 
a. Academic 

b. Reading and Study 
ce. Vocati 


Educational Aptitude 
a. Levels 


Clerical 
Mechanical and Manipulative 
Sales 


. Spatial Relations and. Visualization 
Supervisory and Administrative 


. Interests, Attitudes and Values 


a. Interests 
b. Attitudes 
c. Values 


. Personality and Adjustment 


a. Self Inventories 

b. Projectives 

c. Sociometric 

d. Self Documents (Autobiography) 


. Other Diagnostic Areas 


a. Infant Development 
Capacity 
Adjustment 
. Intellectual Deterioration 
Vision 
Hearing 
Speech and Articulation 
Psychomotor and Kinesthetic 


mo Ao o 


H. Occupational Information 


(Limited to literature about occupational in- 


formation, its development, use and evaluation 
Specific information about occupations will not 
be included.) 


1. 


4 


I. 


Role 
a. Individual Counseling 
b. Group Guidance 


Sources 
a. Primary 
b. Publications 
Materials 
a. Evaluation 
b. Collection 
c. Classification and Filing 
Dissemination (incl. Service Programs) 
a. Principles and Methods 
b. Aids 
Individual Counseling 
(Literature on the individual counseling process 


such as relationship and different techniques. Re- 
ae ee 2. Methodology 
uded. 


1. 


Relationship 
a. Counselor Attributes 
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b. Counselee Attributes 
c. Counselor-Counselee Interaction 


. Interview 


a. Purpose 
Data Gathering 
Problem Solving 
Appraisal 
Personality Change 
Counselor Orientation 
Directive—Non-Directive 
Clinical 


Supportive 
Content 
Suitability 
Topic Units 
d. Counselor Participation 
Initiating 
Amount 
Response (Interpretation, Reflection, Si- 
lence, -Questioning, etc.) 
Timing 
e. Position 


> 


b. Case Records 
Forms 
Note Taking and Summaries 
R 
c. Test Selection and Interpretation 
d. Use of Information 
Educational Resources 
Study Methods 
Occupations 
Mental Hygiene 
e. Interview Chronology 
Length of Interview 
Regularity 
Spacing- 
Duration of Series 
f. Follow-up 
g. Referral 


. Dynamics 


a. Identification and Clarification of Problem 
b. Diagnosis and Appraisal 

c. Achieving Insight 

d. Decision Making 

e. Developing Plans 


J. Group Counseling 


(Same as I. Individual Counseling, except that 


the emphasis will be on groups.) 
1. Relationship 


a. Leader's Role 
b. Member’s Role 


a. Activity 
b. Discussion 
c. Role Playing 
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3, Pevchetereny 


Teen 


K. Service—Programs and Techniques 

(Counseling and Related) 

(Literature restricted primarily to descriptions 
and discussions of programs in actual operation, 
and considerations for organizing and administer- 
ing such programs.) 

1. Community (Non-Profit and Profit) 
a. Vocational/Educational Counseling 
b. Personal Counseling 
ce. Child Guidance 
d. Marital Counseling 
e. Pastoral-Religious Counseling 
f. Gerontological Counseling 

2. College and University 

Vocational /Educational Counseling 
Personal 


Counseling 
Low- and High-Ability Counseling 
Achieving and Underachieving Counseling 
Educational Skills Counseling 
Disciplinary Counseling 
. Residence Hall Counseling 
. Foreign Student Counseling 
Placement Counseling 
Orientation 


Pre Bega rho Aso < 


4, Foundation: Association, and Special Group 

a. Medical and Health (e.g., Polio Foundation, 
Heart Association, etc.) 

b. Social and Welfare (e.g., American Red 
Cross, YMCA, etc.) 

c. Occupational and Employment (e.g., Amer- 
ican Medical Association, Professional En- 
gineers, etc.) 

d. Fraternal (e.g., Lodges, Veterans’ Groups, 
etc.) 

5. Government 
a. Federal 
Department of Defense 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Office of Education 
Department of Interior 
Department of Labor 
U.S. Employment Service 
Veterans Administration 
b. State 
Employment Service 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Department of Education 
Correction and Probation 


6. Business and Industry 
a. Management 
Employment Counseling 
Placement 
Employee Relations 
Personnel Counseling 
b. Union and Employee Groups 
17. Rehabilitation 
a. Hospital 
b. Bureau (e.g., Local BVR) 
c. Center 
d. Penal and Correctional Institutions 
8. Foreign 
a. Government 
b. Community 
c. School and College 


L. Profession 

(All literature relative to the development and 
status of the profession of 
—+training, ethics, professional organization, etc.) 
1. Development 

a. Trends 

b. Status 
2. Specialties 
Counseling Psychologist 
. Vocational Counselor 
Student Personnel Worker 
Employee Counselor 
Employment Counselor 
Rehabilitation Counselor 
Psychometrist 
. Occupational Information Specialist 
Marital Counselor 
Pastoral Counselor 
8. Standards and Ethics 

a. Certification and Licensing 

b. Classification and Salary 

c. Counselor-Client Relationship 

d 

e 


TP rm me pe op 


. Inter-Professional 
. Intra-Professional 


5. Training and Supervision 
a. Academic 
b. Practicum 
c. Internship 
d. - In-Service 
6. Relationships 
a. Inter-Professional 
b. Intra-Professional 
7. Organizations 
a. National 
b. Regional, State 
ce. Local 


M. Evaluation 

(Literature which is a a pertinent to evalu- 
ation of counseling and guidance.) 
1. Methodology 

a; Design 
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Rehabilitation Counselor 
Psychometrist 

Occupational Information Specialist 
Marital Counselor 

Pastoral Counselor 


The Card File — 


The classification structure may be used 
for a filing system«merely by copying the 
subject titles throughout, or, in any part, 
to set up either vertical files or pamphlet 
cases on shelves, for storage of professional 
materials. The same method may be used 
for setting up and maintaining a 3x5 card 
file of the Psychological Abstracts. To set 
up a card file of the Abstracts, it is neces- 
sary to go through each issue of the Ab- 
stracts, marking or coding, according to the 
system, all entries pertinent to the field, 
or one’s specific interest. The entries thus 
selected may then be typed, or cut and 
pasted on cards, with the appropriate 
“code” in the upper left-hand corner, as 
for example: 


“rpm me Be oP 





D.4.a. 


Jackson, Robert A. (Mich. State omy 
Prediction of the academic success of 
lege freshmen. J. educ. Psychol.,. 1955, 46, 
296-801. 


Reports the relationship found between aca- 
demic success of freshmen and their per- 
formance on these tests: (1) ACE’. . . etc. 











Another method, requiring less clerical 
work, is simply to mark the card ‘in_ the 
upper left-hand corner, as above, and 
the Abstract entry, as for example: 





D.4.a. 


No. 6888, Vol. 30, Aug. 1956, No. 4. 











If desired, author and title of article may 
be added for a more direct identification 
of subject content. 


Use of the Scheme 


Note that all subject headings, Divisional 
(A., B., etc.) and Sectional (1., 2., etc.), are 
arranged from the broadest, general sub- 
ject coverage downward to the more spe- 
cific. It is the quantity of literature that 
has determined a more detailed division 
of subject titles, beginning with the Sec- 
tion headings; more apparent in the Sub- 
Section headings (a., b., etc.), and spe- 
cifically where sub-titles have been used 
to divide the Sub-Sections (e.g., ¢ll through 
Division C. Adjustment Factors). Note, 
too, that subject breakdowns are quite 
different in “kind” within Divisions be- 
cause they were designed to fit the ma- 
terial rather than to follow any theoreti- 
cally logical pattern. (E.g., C. Adjustment 
Factors, G. Tests, and K. Service—Programs 
and Techniques are arranged and titled 
according to “kind.” By contrast, I. Indi- 
vidual Counseling is divided subject-wise 
by “components.” ) 

Any literature item dealing with two or 
more of the Section headings within a 
Division, or Sub-Section titles with a Sec- 
tion, is filed ahead of all other materials, 
as general to the Division, Section, or Sub- 
Section, as the case may be. This is par- 
ticularly true of the majority of book ma- 
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terials, (E.g., Personnel Selection Test and 
Measurement Techniques, Robert. L. 
Thorndike, 1949, is classified as F. Gen- 
eral.) 

In the event a publication ‘covers mul- 
tiple subjects, cutting across two or more 
Divisions, the material is cross-indexed. to 
all tC subject categories. (E.g., 
The Psychology of Occupations, Anne Roe, 
1956, has two classification codes: E. Gen- 
eral and B.4.f. Personality-Components— 


Vocational.) 


Future expansion needs are met through- 


/out by allowing for the addition of new 
~Sub-Sections, or, in most cases, additional 


sub-titles. It is hoped that Division and 
Section ‘titles are sufficiently broad in 
scope, and clearly enough defined, to re- 
main constant. It is conceivable, however, 
that whole Sub-Sections might at some fu- 
ture date require reorganization, or changes 
in terminology. This can, of course, be-ac- 

lished without seriously sieiietoes 
the 5 structure of the aystem, 








Journal of Counseling Psychology 
‘Vol. 5, No. 2, 1958 


Student and Faculty Conceptions of the 


“Successful Student” 


Robert E. Fager* ? 
State University of Iowa? 


The general purpose of this study is to 
investigate the concepts which college stu- 
dents and faculty use in judging what con- 
stitutes a successful student. The concepts 
which a person uses in making such an 
evaluation reflect the influence of many 
complex interpersonal experieuces with his 
family, peers and instructors, to mention 
but a few. For example, Moss (4) and Sie- 
gel, et al. (5), in evaluations of expressed 
standards of conduct in junior and senior 
high school students, found that parents, 
teachers and students tended to draw upon 
similar social models, although their meth- 
ods for attaining these standards varied 
considerably. The question raised here is 
whether student and faculty interpretations 
of what constitutes success in the academic 
setting are permeable enough to use con- 
cepts which other students or other faculty 
members use in judging success. 

The specific purposes of this study are 
to determine if, in a choice situation, (a) 
students use concepts originating with other 
students and faculty members; (b) faculty 
members use concepts originating with 
other faculty members and students; and 
(c) to determine whether students and 

1This is a modification of part of a dissertation 
submitted to the Graduate School of The Ohio 
State University in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
This study was carried out while the writer was 
a University Fellow under a grant to Harold B. 
Pepinsky from the Ohio State University Advisory 
Committee on Research Grants. The writer wishes 
to express his appreciation to G. A. Kelly, H. B. 
Pepinsky, and J. B. Rotter, for their valuable guid- 
ance and suggestions. 

2From the Department of Psychiatry, College 
of Medicine. 
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faculty show a preference for concepts 
originating with one source over the other, 


Method 


Subjects 

Two “departments” in The Ohio State 
University were selected for study. Each 
was populated entirely by females. With 
the exception of three graduate assistants, 
all faculty members were of instructor rank 
or higher. All students were sophomore or 
junior declared majors in their departments, 
Department A consisted of 16 faculty mem- 
bers (group AF) and 18 student-majors 
(group AS), all of whom were sampled. 
Department B, used to replicate the study, 
consisted of 29 faculty members and ap- 
proximately 200 student-majors from which 
28 faculty members (group BF) and a 
representative group of 46 student-majors 
(group BS) were selected. 


Procedure 

A modification of the Role Construct 
Repertory Test (RCRT) was used to elicit 
concepts relevant to successful student be- 
havior from students and faculty. Methodo- 
logically, the test is similar to a concept 
formation task with the exception that the 
subject formulates concepts on the similari- 
ties and differences among people rather 
than among objects. While the construction, 
administration and scoring of the RCRT 
are described fully elsewhere (8), the fok 
lowing modification was used in the pre& 
ent investigation. First, the subject (S), was 
asked to nominate a different person for 
each of several descriptive statements sup 
plied by the experimenter (E). These state 
ments were formulated to elicit candidates 
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Fig. 1. Completed sample response grid. 


whom S considered to be successful or un- 
successful students. For example: 

Write the name of a person whom you 
consider to be a successful student. 

Write the name of a person whom most 
(other) students would see as a successful 
student. 

Write the name of a person whom most 
(other) faculty members would see as a 
successful student. 

Write the name of a person whom most 
parents would see as a successful student. 
The S was also asked to nominate “unsuc- 
cessful” candidates for each descriptive 
statement. The faculty form contained 12 
such statements, and the student form 14. 
Each § supplied candidates from his own 
experiences. 

The S entered each candidate’s name at 
the head of a column on a special response 


grid similar to the completed grid shown 
in Fig. 1. Each row of the grid designates 
a unique triad (circled cells) of the candi- 
dates which were pre-selected by E to in- 
sure that each S was exposed to identical 
tasks. The S was then asked to direct his 
attention to the first triad (row one) of 
candidates and to describe, in a word or 
short phrase, an important way in which 
any two of them were alike and different 
from the third. This description, and what 
S considered to be the oppesite of it, were 
noted. The S placed a check (x) in the 
circles of the two which were alike and 
under the names of all other candidates 
who also had the “alike” characteristic. 
Thus, each candidate was scored (check or 
no check) with reference to a given charac- 
teristic. For example, in row 1 of the sample 
response grid the circles indicate that S 
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had to consider the candidates in columns 
1, 3, and 5 and decide how two) of them 
were alike in some way which distin- 

guished them from the third. Suppose S$ * 
Secided that candidates.3 and 5 were alike 
in that they had 
candidate 1\had poor_study ‘habits; he 
would then place a check under the names 
of candidates 3 and 5. Next, § checked the 
row 1 cells of all the other (noncircled) 
candidates who also had the “aliké” char 


study habits” was.recorded as. was what.S 
considered to be the opposite of it, possibly 
“poor study habits.” 


Concept 
1. bright 
*2.. disintegrated 
8. individualist 
+4, no ‘responsibility 
5. enthusiastic 
+6. worry over trivial problems . 
7. more positive contribution to school activities 
*8, not efficient 
9. more mature judgment 
10.--not. interested in different people 
f11.. better understand people 
12. self-confident, sure 
*13, realist attitude ‘ 
#14. pleasing personality 
T15. interests similar 
16. lack of 
17. exceptional (above) 
418. :good in ‘studies 
719. 
720. 
21. sullen 
722. 
23. -vivacious 
124. less “forward” 
25. complete group (social) security 
26. mature 
interest in people 
insecure at times 


"27. 
728. 
29. discussion forthright 
30. negative attitude socially 
+81, striving hard to reach goal 
+82. not understanding 
+88. not much skill in sports 
84. apathetic 
+85. interested in school 
*36. truthful 
*—Concepts from Individual pool 
t—Concepts from Student pool 
Unmarked—Concepts from Faculty pool 
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ood study habits-and that © 


~ -unenthusiastic 


» FAY 


This procedure was repeated in row 2 
with, candidates in columns 2, 4, and 6, and 
so on in the subsequent rows. A total of 17 
different triads of candidates were com- 
pared ‘anid this-constituted Test 1 of the 


‘RCRT:To facilitate verbal. instructions, 


Test 1 was administered individually to 
faculty members and to students in groups 
of one to four. Each S was-assured that his 


‘individual responsés. would be held in con- 
‘ fidence. 
acteristic. The desetiptive concept. “good ~ 


Test 2 of the RCRT was taken-by each 


“§ from two to three weeks after Test 1. This 


interval was needed to construct Test 2. 


While each S's original \eandidates were 


Opposite Ad 
not bright 
well integrated . 
leaders (group) : 
responsibility 


no excessive ‘worry 
needed rechanneling 
overly efficient . 

adolescent 


interested in different people 


understand people less 
lack of self-confidence 
idealist 

displeasing personality 
interests not similar 
understanding 


mediocre 

poor. study. habits 
less secure 

appears disinterested 
doés not hold grudge 
independent é 


‘colorless 
more “forward” 
tendency to ether withdraw ort push into roms 


usually secure 


not wanting to work hard for goal 
personality and tolerance 
skill in sports 

ambitious 

no school interest 

not truthful 


Fig. 2. Sample student. description list. 
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Table 1 
~ Student and Faculty Concept Preferences 
Department. A Department B 
Chi Chi 

Square df Pe Square ... df Pe 
Students (total) 70.289 2 <.001 100.196 2: . <.00L 
Own vs. other students 40.490 1 <.001 78.628. .1 <,001 
Own vs. faculty 64.261 1 <.001 79.892 1 <.001 
Other students vs. faculty 4.683 1 <.05 1.048 1 >.05 
Faculty (total) 15.978 2 <.001 86.037 2 <.001 
Own vs. other faculty 11.746 1 <.001 28.189 1 <.001 
Own vs.' students 18.961 1 <.001 86.797. 1 <.001 
Other faculty vs. students .068 1 >.05 16.987 1) <001 





* Two-tailed. tests, 


used again on the second test, it differed 
from the first one in two important ways: 
(a) The Ss were told that this was not a 
memory test and that none of the triads 
was identical to those on Test 1; and (b) the 
$s descriptions for conceptualizing the 
triads had to be selected from a description 
list supplied by E. 

Each list was, comprised of. descriptive 
concepts selected from three Test 1 sources: 
For example, if the S$ was a student, his 
list consisted of concepts from (a).an In- 
dividual pool of those he himself had used, 
(b) a Student pool. of those. that had been 
used by other students, and (c) a Faculty 
pool of those that had been used by faculty 
members. For purposes of illustration a 
sample description list is presented in 
Fig. 2. Using criteria and a scoring pro- 
cedure which are described elsewhere (1), 
the descriptive concepts in each pool were 
selected on the basis of being both widely 
used by the individual in conceptualizing 
student success and having discriminative 
power along that dimension.’ Items from 
these. three sources were randomized on 
each §’s list and the source of each concept 


8How widely a concept is used was determined 
by the loading which it had on the most general- 
ized pattern of scores extractible from the S’s Test 
1 protocol. The most .generalized pattern is one 
which, when used as a scanning template, matched 
the greatest number of scores (check or. no-check) 
on the S’s response grid. The discriminative power 
of the concept was determined by the frequency 
with which it differentially scored pairs of success- 
ful and unsuccessful candidates. | 


was not identified to $. The: list for a fac- 
ulty member was developed in a similar 
manner. 

The S. was then confronted with a series 
of 22 entirely new, combinations of the can- 
didates he nominated for Test 1. This con- 
stituted Test 2. He was told to begin with 
row 1 of the new response grid and de- 
scribe how two of the three circled candi- 
dates were alike and different from the 
third. For this he was to use only the con- 
cepts (or their opposites) provided on his 
description list. 

The relative frequency with which Ss 
chose descriptive concepts which came from 
the Individual, Student, and Faculty pools 
was the response measure. Chi square was 
used to test the significance of the obtained 
differences. The null. hypothesis. was. ac- 
cepted if the obtained differences were not 
significant at the .05 level of probability. 


Results 


Table 1: summarizes the chi square. an- 
alysis of the frequency with which students 
and, faculty of each department: utilized 
concepts originating with themselves, ‘with 
students, and with the faculty. It is appar- 
ent that students in department A showed 
a significant tendency to utilize their own 
concepts of student behavior in preference 
to those used by either their ‘student ‘peers 
or the faculty. Moreover, students showed 
a preference for using concepts furnished 
by their peers over ee 


ulty. 
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The results for the faculty of department 
A indicate there was a significant tendency 
for the Ss to utilize concepts which had 
originated with themselves in preference to 
those used by either students or other fac- 
ulty members. However, the faculty of this 
department did not show a clear preference 
for concepts used by other faculty members 
over those furnished by students. 

The replication in department B indi- 
cates that while there was again a clear 
cut tendency for students to use their own 
concepts, they did not show a predilection 
to use concepts from their student peers 
over those furnished by the faculty of that 
department. While the faculty of depart- 
ment B also preferred their own concepts 
over anyone else’s, they used concepts or- 
iginating with their fellow faculty members 
more frequently than those coming from 
students. 


Discussion 


It is not too surprising to find that neither 
the students nor the faculty of these de- 
partments utilized concepts originating 
with other students or other faculty mem- 
bers to any significant degree. Their over- 
whelming preference for their own con- 
cepts suggests that their conceptions of 
what constitutes a successful student are 
relatively well formulated. One might ar- 
gue, however, that the Ss may have recog- 
nized (implicitly or explicitly) some of their 
own Test 1 concepts on the description list 
and may have used them on Test 2. Even 
if this is so, one might wonder why they 
would use them when they knew that it 
was not a memory test and when they knew 
that none of the combinations of candidates 
was identical to those on Test 1. Apparently 
it is because these concepts were very im- 
portant to and widely used by the Ss in 
order to be applicable to new combinations 
of people on which they were not de- 
veloped. 

Such a finding does imply some resist- 
ance to change, but it also suggests that if a 
person wants to effect change in student 
or faculty conceptions of success in college, 
he must begin the reconceptualization at 
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the S’s present level of understanding, that 
is, in terms of the concepts he is now 
using. However, it must be remembered 
that generalizations from these findings 


can not be made to those interpersonal - 


situations in which the S is fully aware of 
the source of a given concept. For example, 
Festinger, et al. (2) found that the introduc- 
tion of prestige into the situation through 
knowledge that a particular viewpoint was 
held by a highly valued individual, influ- 
enced Ss’ tendencies to use that point of 
view. 

The findings concerning the Ss’ prefer- 
ences for concepts originating with other 
students or other faculty members are some- 
what more difficult to interpret. One might 
speculate that the preference which group 
AS showed for student concepts over those 
from the faculty reflects a commonality of 
conceptualization which did not exist to a 
significant degree in group BS. Group BF 
shows a similar homogeneity among its 
members which was not apparent in group 
AF. On the one hand, this finding might 
be interpreted as demonstrating a lack of 
reliability for the results in department A; 
and yet on the other hand, it might be 
thought of as indicating systematic differ- 
ences which exist between students and 
faculty of these two departments. Depart- 
ment A students seem quite homogeneous 
in their conceptions of student success 
while the faculty does not show this co- 
hesiveness. In department B, the reverse 
is true with the faculty and not the stu- 
dents, showing considerable homogeneity. 
It could be inferred from this that the stu- 
dents and faculty within a department com- 
plement each other in the sense that a sub- 
group which has strong conceptual prefer- 
ences is paired with a subgroup which has 
a somewhat more flexible and permeable 
conceptual framework. From this point of 
view, one could maintain that the patterns 
of student-faculty interaction and communi- 
cation probably differ in these two depart- 
ments. One practical implication of such 
an inference might be a tendency for these 
two departments to attract student-majors 
with different types of personalities. 
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Summary 


The purposes of this study are to deter- 
mine if, in the conceptualization of suc- 
cessful student behavior, (a) students use 
concepts originating with other students 
and faculty members; (b) faculty members 
use concepts originating with other faculty 
members and students; and (c) to deter- 
mine whether students and faculty show a 
preference for concepts originating with 
one source over the other. 

A modification of the Role Construct 
Repertory Test was administered to student- 
majors and faculty members of a univer- 
sity “department” in order to elicit concepts 
relevant to successful student behavior. The 
study was replicated in a second university 
department. 

The results indicate that the students and 
faculty of each department showed a sig- 
nificant tendency to use their own concepts 
of successful student behavior in preference 
to those used by other students or other 
faculty members. The students in depart- 
ment A showed a preference for concepts 
used by their fellow students over those 
used by the faculty, while the faculty did 
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not show a corresponding preference for 
faculty over student concepts. In depart- 
ment B the faculty, rather than the stu- 
dents, showed a preference for concepts 
from their own peers. The findings were 
discussed in terms of their implications 
for effecting conceptual changes in stu- 
dents and faculty and for hypothesizing 
different patterns of student-faculty inter- 
action in the two departments. 


Received June 8, 1957. 
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The Self Concept in Counseling 


C. Gilbert Wrenn 4 
University of Minnesota 9 


It is proposed here that the self con- 
cept of the client is emerging as a signifi- 
cant factor in the counseling process and 
as an important variable in the evaluation 
of counseling. Such a ‘proposal requires 
defense, of course, perhaps starting with 
some definition of terms..'The most funda- 
mental of these clarifications is a state- 
ment that an individual has many self con- 
cepts, not just one. In an atomistic sense 
he has a self concept for every situation 
in which he finds himself. More realistical- 
ly there is probably a strong core to this 
multitude of. self concepts so that a per- 
son can be said to have a fairly consistent 
hierarchy of selves—such as the perceived 
self, the self.that he thinks others believe 
him to be, and the ideal self that he would 


like to be. ‘He has specific concepts of 


other people, too, particularly the Impor- 
tant Others in his.life—father, mother, wife 
or husband, employer, counselor (as far 
as the counseling process is concerned )— 
but these again are integrated by him into 
a generalized concept of others. In par- 
ticular it can be shown that he has a gen- 
eralized valence toward others which lies 
somewhere along an acceptance-rejection 
continuum. The same is true of his satisfac- 
tion with his perceived self. To round out 
this description of concepts that are wide- 
ly used, one must add to the Perceived Self, 
the Ideal Self, and Perception of Others, 
the important variable of the Inferred Self 
or the self that others infer the subject to 
be from their observations of him. 

In some respects the burgeoning litera- 
ture on the self concept is a bit ridiculous. 
The self concept is assumed to have patent 
medicine properties as, in separate studies, 
it is variously related to affection, Ror- 
schach signs, stutterers, in-group out-group 
preferences, dependency, level of aspira- 


tion, TAT, annoying situations, social classy 
parent judgments, MMPI, achievement mo- 
tivation, body cathexis, acceptance of de 
rogatory statements, and so on for almost 
any concept about':which psychologists 
worry. And the end is not in sight. Ren- 
zaglia’s careful analysis of the self-concept 
literature for his’ 1952 Ph.D. dissertation 
($1) contained 69 references on the topic 
but for the period 1950-57 my review of 
the literature turned. up 125 published ref 
erences. Hopefully, about three fourths of 
these are research studies, The title of ‘an 
article in the British Journal of Psychology 
sometime in 1951, “Toward. the Reinstate- 
ment of the Concept/ of the Self” has. its 
humorous . connotations for us. It would 
appear that the Self is well reinstated. on 
this side of) the Atlantic! r 

More pertinent for the purpose of this 
brief statement is the fairly extensive’ ar- 
ray of studies on: (a) the self concept as 
related to diagnosed adjustment or therapy 
movement, (b) comparisons of perceived 
self with ideal self concept, (c) self-other 
comparisons, including a comparison of 
self acceptance and acceptance of others, 
or self acceptance and acceptance by oth- 
ers. These studies, together with some giv- 
ing attention to the consistency of the array 
of self concepts, provide the substance of 
this paper. There are however, two sig- 
nificant preparatory considerations to this 
research analysis. 


Theory 

Since theory is increasingly the basis of 
research it would seem wise to consider 4 
few of the more recently stated proposals. 
Assuming that you are familiar with much 
of the pertinent “PM” literature of self the 
ory (referring to both pre-Mead and the im- 
mediate post-Mead categories) and would 
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not be interested in a complete analysis 
of theory anyway (nor would I), it would 
still seem useful to attempt a one-sentence 
digest of six significant statements of theory 
published between 1949 and 1958. 

1. Perhaps the best known psychologist’s 
statement on the topic is that of Ernest 
Hilgard in his APA presidential address 
in 1949 (28). In a portion of his theory 
he proposes that, since the function of 
learned personality mechanisms may be 
best understood as the protection of the 
self concept, then the function of coun- 
seling or psychotherapy is to unlearn the 
mechanisms. This, says Hilgard, can be 
done by either of two methods, (a) by 
assisting the client to become aware of the 
mechanisms as symptoms and thus making 
them no longer useful as defenses (a ra- 
tional, interpretive approach), or (b) by 
helping the client to become aware of those 
previously unaccepted aspects of the self 
that made the mechanisms necessary and, 
through this more complete self accept- 
ance, to make the mechanisms unnecessary 
(this is a phenomenological and non-inter- 
pretive approach). 

2, Camilla Anderson’s (1) theory of the 
dynamics of behavior is a simple one, “The 
pattern of life of every individual is a 
living out of his self image.” There is 
more to it than this of course but these 
words provide a thumbnail sketch. 


3. A Gestalt approach is made by Risi- 
eri Frondizi (21) who conceives of the 
self “, . . as a dynamic unity resting upon 
the diversity and opposition of the mem- 
bers that make it up.” 

4, Bingham Dai, as a psychiatrist, pro- 
vides an essentially sociological interpreta- 
tion (16) in saying that the self concept 
that is developed in the individual's pri- 
mary social group is at the base of a hier- 
archy of self concepts. Personality integra- 
tion is seen as representing an integration 
of the primary group self concept with the 
various secondary group self concepts. 

5. Theodore Sarbin (84) and McQuitty 
have both made more objective approaches 
to a self theory with Sarbin proposing that 
the self is based upon five pe, Yala 
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(somatic self, social self, etc.) each of 
which has its own developmental pattern. 
6. Louis McQuitty (27) defines a well 
integrated personality as one in which the 
various perceptions of one’s self are seen 
as characteristic of similar categories of 
behavior and attitude in other people. The 
integrated personality, therefore, finds it 
possible to accept all of its own interpreta- 
tions of both inner and outer reality. 

Of these recent theory offshoots, pre- 
sented so that the vigor of theory making 
would be apparent, those which would ap- 
pear most suitable for testing in the coun- 
seling process are the proposals by the 
first and last mentioned, Hilgard and Mc- 
Quitty. Much of the research recently pub- 
lished is wittingly or unwittingly based up- 
on certain of these proposed self-theory 
constructs. 


Instruments 


A second encouraging trend in the self- 
concept endeavor is the appearance of 
an increasing diversity of instruments for 
appraising the self concept. The Bills- 
Vance-McLean Index of Adjustment and 
Values was first reported in 1951 (5) and 
has been frequently used since then. It 
provides measures, partially validated in 
subsequent studies, of the perceived self, 
satisfaction with the perceived self, and the 
ideal self. Since then, additional instru- 
ments have appeared such as the Butler- 
Haigh Q-sort cards on the perceived self 
and the ideal self (10); Bugental’s “Who 
are you technique (8, 9) for securing 
a categorization of the varying self con- 
cepts reported in different social and ex- 
perience areas; and a considerable num- 
ber of instruments to measure the relation- 
ship between self acceptance and the ac- 
ceptance of others—Sheerer (35), Phillips 
(29), Berger (8, 4), and Fey (19, 20). 
These instruments leave much to be de- 
sired as yet. They are all recent and it 
can only be said that research is accumu- 
lating on their interrelationships and valid- 
ities. Omwake (28), for example, provides 
correlations between the Phillips, Berger, 
and Bills instruments, with the Ihishest co- 
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efficient being that between the Berger and 
the Phillips on self acceptance (.73) and 
the lowest between the Bills and the other 
two instruments on acceptance of others 
(.18 and .23). 


The Research Literature in General 


It is with great reluctance that I am 
forced at this stage in a brief paper to 
choose between reviewing a number of 
rather fascinating studies in a uniformly 
brief manner, and discussing a small num- 
ber more completely. If one chooses the 
latter, three groups of self concept studies 
must be treated in a cavalier fashion, not 
even a lick and a promise, only a lick. 

First is a group of studies wherein the 
self concept is related to clinical judgments 
of others or psychometric, data, Bills (6) 
using the interview, Elias (17) using Mas- 
low’s Security—Insecurity Inventory, Ben- 
jamins (2) using a number of objective 
tests, Brownfain (7) using various meas- 
ures of adjustment, Porter and Stacey (80) 
using the Guilford-Zimmerman Tempera- 
ment Survey, Cohen (15) using the Ror- 
schach, and Holt (24) using a group of 
diagnosticians. In particular it is diffi- 
cult to leave the Holt study wherein he 
provides evidence of the kind of person 
who is most closely in touch with clinical- 
ly-judged reality. 

Second, there are studies comparing per- 
ceived self with ideal self concept in order 
to test the hypothesis that discrepancy be- 
tween the two is a measure of maladjust- 
ment or that a decrease of this discrepancy 
is a measure of therapy progress. Included 
here are Bills e¢ al. (5), Butler and Haigh 
(10), Hanlon e¢ al. (22) and Levy (25). 

The third group is most difficult of all 
to leave without comment for here is the 
richest area of research, studies of the 
Self-Other category—in which there is com- 
parison of the self concept and self accept- 
ance with acceptance of others, and ac- 
ceptance by others. The work done by 
Sheerer (35), Phillips (29), Berger (4), 
Fey (19), and Omwake (28) all demon- 
strate clearly a positive relationship be- 
tween the subject’s acceptance of self and 
his acceptance of others. Berger and Fey 
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relate the acceptance of others to scores 
on such tests as MMPI, Bills’ Index of Ad- 
justment and Values, and Edward’s Pep. 
sonal Preference Inventory. In an adjacent 
area are studies of the relation of per 
ceived self to inferred self (self seen by 
others) by Calvin and Holtzman (11) and 
McIntyre (26). Porter and Stacey (80) 
and Ewing (18) make studies of the re 
lation of the college student’s perceived 
self to his perceptions of his parents and 
his counselor. 

The Self-Other perceptions and accept 
ances is a rich field of 1 inquiry which fas 
begun to sharpen its conceptual distinc. 
tions. Recently Rosenman (83), for ex 
ample, analyzed the concept of acceptance 
of others and made a clear distinction be- 
tween evaluations of others and action 
toward them. He found that the counsel- 
ing of clients might increase the positive 
nature of one’s behavior toward another 
without necessarily making more positive 
one’s perceptions or evaluations of him, 
He is saying in effect, that the Self-Other 
concept needs refinement. 

The Journal of Counseling Psychology 
has just published Desmond Cartwright’ 
annotated bibliography of 122 studies on 
research and theory construction in client- 
centered therapy (18). Of these, 18 were 
studies using the self concept and its vari- 
ants, the ideal self, self acceptance, and 
other acceptance, as basic criteria in evalu- 
ating movement in client-centered therapy. 
This bibliography, much of it representing 
work done at the University of Chicago, 
and the Rogers-Dymond edited book re 
porting research on psychotherapy and per 
sonality change (82), indicate the inten 
sive research program at that center. — 


This paper will conclude with some dis 





cussion of four selected studies which beat 
directly on the self concept in counseling 


Four Specific Studies 


1. The study at Kansas State by Tor 
rance (36) reports on the method used t0 
secure during their orientation period fresh 
men self estimates of their pen Pan on vari 
ous entrance tests. Actual findings merely 
supported those of Arsenian and others d 
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heavy over-estimations of ability. The 
most valuable phase of this study how- 
ever, was not the findings but the use 
made with faculty advisers of these over- 
estimations of ability. Each adviser was 
given the student's self-estimate in his fold- 
er together with the actual percentile 
scores so that the adviser would know 
where he had to start in student self con- 
cept if he hoped to help the student build 
more realistic self perceptions. The stu- 
dents were able to become more realistic 
(at least in verbal report, let us say) but 
the study should be read for the lessons 
learned in this attempt to develop a small 
segment of realism. 

2. The study by Ewing at Illinois (18) 
was of a totally different order but equal- 
ly instructive. This investigator secured 
various estimates of perceived self, ideal 
self, and perceptions of father, mother, and 
counselor at the beginning and at the con- 
clusion of counseling. Changes in these 
estimates were then related to counselor 
estimations of improvement in adjustment 
(a weak reed as a criterion but common- 
ly used). Those judged to be most im- 
proved at conclusion of counseling changed 
their estimates as follows: (a) the self per- 
ception changed to be more like ideal self, 
more like counselor figure, more like a 
culturally approved figure (defined in the 
study); (b) the counselor figure changed 
to be more like their second estimate of 
the ideal self and more like the second 
estimate of the parent of the same sex. 
Other findings are reported but the pres- 
ence of counselor and parent figures in 
this study provides cues for some hypothe- 
ses as to the direction of change of the 
self and ideal figures—as to what happens 
in the counseling process. 

The last two studies to be mentioned, 
both published in the early months of 1957, 
represent a husband and wife combina- 





1For example, two thirds of those who \ ayer 
in the bottom fourth on the college aptitude test 
estimated they would be in the top fourth. It was 
also found that freshmen estimated their English 
test scores most accurately (r = .85) and their 
gag ro test scores least accurately of all 
f= .11). 
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tion at Chicago—Desmond and Rosalind 
Cartwright. 

8. The study by Desmond Cartwright 
and Irwin Roth (12) provides for a factor 
analysis of ten criteria commonly used to 
estimate movement in counseling, four from 
the therapist, four from the client, and two 
from outside observers. These ten criteria 
yielded three factors relevant to the post- 
therapy status of clients. One factor, re- 
volving around client satisfaction, - 
sessed elements of agreement from fs 
sources: client, diagnostician, and ob- 
server. A second factor, revolving around 
client response to others, had agreements 
also from three sources: therapist, client 
and diagnostician. Only the third factor, 
the therapist view of success in counseling, 
was unrelated to any other of the elements. 
One general conclusion seems apparent 
from the first two factors, and that is that 
there can be substantial agreement be- 
tween observers, including the client him- 
self, concerning different aspects of the 
client’s adjustment. What is, then, the na- 
ture of these common factors in self-con- 
cept reports and observations by other? 
‘What could this reveal to us of the dy- 
namics of the various self concepts? 

4, Justice cannot be done to the study 
by Rosalind Cartwright (14). This is a 
complex and carefully designed attempt to 
test the hypothesis that a client’s concepts 
of himself in relation to each of three Im- 
portant Others become more consistent— 
less variable and more internally consistent 
—after therapy which has been judged to 
be successful. This hypothesis was well 
supported, comparing successful with un- 
successful clients. There is a thread which 
binds various perceptions together and 
which does this more effectively following 
counseling. Once again, something new is 
suggested about self perception in relation 
to others which contributes to an under- 
standing of personality integration and 
movement in counseling. 


Conclusions 


What can be said in summary of this 
complex set of concepts and studies? Little 
indeed except to suggest that: (a) there 
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is increasing study of the self concept in 
its various expressions and increasing use 
of Self and Other perceptions as criteria 
of movement in counseling; (b) recent self 
theories are operational in nature and sub- 
ject to hypothesis testing; (c) a start has 
been made in the study of the Self and 
Other concepts in relation to clinically 
judged and measured characteristics; (d) 
there appears to be substantial proof that 
change in self acceptance is accompanied 
by increased acceptance of others and that 
this in turn is associated with independently 
appraised improvement in adjustment or 
in personality integration; (e) some very 
significant uses for the self concept in 
counseling practice as well as in counseling 
evaluation have been demonstrated; (f) 
that, in spite of much mumbo-jumbo of 
superficial thinking and trifling studies of 
the self concept, some excellent and seri- 


ous research has been consummated. These ° 


present exciting new vistas for study and 
for the application of the self-concept 
phenomenon to counseling. 


Received April 20, 1957. 
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Counseling in a Psychiatric Ward Setting 
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As a result of recent advances in social 
psychiatry, it is now becoming increasingly 
evident that a change in the behavior of 
psychotic patients is related not only to 
specific psychiatric therapy but also to the 
patients’ immediate social situation. 

Stanton and Schwartz (8) report that a 
highly important factor affecting a patient 
during his stay in the hospital is the atti- 
tude of the staff toward him. They further 
state that the patient’s social behavior will 
reflect a change of personnel, the addi- 
tion of personnel or other administrative 
changes. 

In addition, other investigators (1) have 
shown that the structure of a patient group 
in terms of a given “ward culture” may 
influence the individual patient’s behavior. 
Innovations in the ward culture are reacted 
to by the group. The individual sharing 
the attitudes and beliefs of the group can 
be expected to respond accordingly. 

Lastly, and relevant in a more indirect 
manner, is the work of the English group 
headed by Maxwell Jones (2). This group 
worked with the mental hospital as a thera- 
peutic community. Their work reveals the 
contributions made by the total hospital 
culture to the patient’s involvement in 
therapeutic measures. 

On the basis of the foregoing references, 
an hypothesis was formulated to direct the 
observations in this study. If behavior can 
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be altered by changing the hospital en- 
vironment, then a change in the social en- 
vironment surrounding a specific thera- 


peutic medium should be reflected in a 
change in patient behavior in relation to 


the medium. In particular this paper con- 


cerns itself with the influence of a change 


in the social structure of a psychiatric ward 
on the vocational counseling process. The 
change in social structure was occasioned 


by the transfer of the vocational counselor 
from a non-ward office setting to a ward 


setting in the Boston Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital. (This was instituted at the 
suggestion of Dr. H. J. Wilson, Chief, Vo- 
cational Counseling Service.) 

A brief description of the relationship 
of the post-psychotic patient to the plan- 
ning ward and the vocational counseling 
service follows. 

The discharge planning ward which is 
one of six neuropsychiatric wards is located 
on the thirteenth floor of the Boston Vet- 
erans Administration Hospital. It is one 
of four wards referred to as the Closed 
Ward Section. On this semi-closed ward 
(the doors are kept open from 7 A.M. to 
9:30 p.m.), there are 25 patients, all of 
whom are in various stages of remission 
from their psychotic illness. These patients 
are in some form of therapy (group, in- 
dividual, marginal interviews, milieu) with 
a psychiatric resident under the supervi- 
sion of a ward physician who is also ad- 
ministratively responsible for the ward. 

The system in existence at the time this 
study was initiated was to refer patients 
who were immediately in prospect of dis- 
charge to the vocational counseling ser- 
vice. This service in return assigned the 
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Counseling in a Psychiatric Ward Setting 


tient and made appointments for him to 
be seen in the counseling office on the 
third floor of the hospital. The counselor's 
contact with the patient was henceforth 
carried on through a series of appointments 
usually of one-hour duration. During this 
time the designated functions of the ser- 
vice in terms of interviews, evaluation ses- 
sions, counseling sessions and placement 
activities were carried out. This arrange- 
ment had proven itself to be adequate and 
most satisfactory in meeting the needs of 
the general medical and surgical patients. 
However, the efficiency of the process was 
not as great with the patients referred from 
the psychiatric wards. With such a patient, 
the counselor frequently experienced dif- 
ficulties; in establishing rapport, in assist- 
ing him to assume responsibility for his 
actions, in helping him to change attitudes 
toward work, and in the setting of realistic 
work objectives, and in testing him. 

Steps toward involving the counselor 
more fully in ward activity were formu- 
lated on the basis of conferences between 
the ward psychiatrist and the vocational 
counseling service. On the basis of these 
conferences, two decisions were made: first, 
to transfer a counselor to the discharge 
planning ward and second, to have him 
observe and record any changes which he 
felt occurred in the counseling relationship. 
Based on the observations made, it is evi- 
dent that all phases of the counseling 
process were affected by the new coun- 
selor-patient relationship which resulted 
from the counselor becoming a member 
of the ward group. For purposes of this 
paper, the counseling process has been di- 
vided into three distinct phases. With the 
exception of phase one, no strict adherence 
to such order is maintained in counseling 
an individual patient. Furthermore, the 
boundaries between phases cannot be rig- 
idly defined. 


Establishment of Rapport 


The initial phase of the vocational coun- 
seling process is concerned with the estab- 
lishment of rapport between counselor and 
patient. Under the most ideal conditions, 
the establishment of rapport with a psy- 
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chotic patient can be a challenging task. 
When referred to the counseling service to 
discuss plans bearing on his discharge from 
the hospital, the patient’s feelings of se- 
curity are challenged. The counselor, who 
represents a shift from hospital orientation 
to community orientation, is also one of 
the first people to raise a question such as, 
“When you leave the hospital what do you 
want to do?” Because of such demands 
which are inherent in the structure of the 
vocational counseling process, the patient 
may handle the anxiety aroused by use of 
defensive measures. One such measure is 
to avoid learning role behavior that would 
bring him into closer interaction with the 
counselor. When the counselor was moved 
to the ward setting, the achievement of 
the purpose of this phase was enhanced. 
The patient and counselor saw each other 
daily, took time to chat informally and the 
counselor could be perceived by the pa- 
tient as an integral part of the ward cul- 
ture. From a tenuous interpersonal rela- 
tionship which existed between counselor 
and patient in the non-ward setting, there 
was a shift toward a stable relationship 
accompanied by a marked change in atti- 
tude on the part of the patient. 

A striking illustration of this change is 
reflected in the case of Mr. X. This patient 
was seen regularly over a period of six 
months prior to the movement of the coun- 
selor to the ward. He had appointments 
with the counselor and failed to keep them. 
In addition, on the ward he complained 
to other patients, nurses, aides, social work- 
ers and any other listeners of the ineffec- 
tiveness of the counseling service. In psy- 
chodrama and in individual therapy, he 
constantly criticized the work of the coun- 
selor. When faced with his actions by the 
counselor, he attempted to negate the re- 
lationship completely by requesting to be 
seen by the Chief of the Counseling Ser- 
vice. When the counselor was moved to 
the ward and the ward group came to 
know him, this patient found that the 
group opinion would not support his state- 
ments as to the uselessness of counseling. 
When he daily observed the counselor talk- 
ing to the psychiatrist, nurses, aides and 
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all other personnel, he became less fright- 
ened and gave up trying to negate the 
counselor’s efforts by playing him against 
others. When the accepted role of group 
members on the ward came to involve an 
interest in vocational planning as part of 
their daily life, and when a majority of 
the group actively began to seek appoint- 
ments with the counselor, this patient be- 
gan to report regularly, became friendly 
with the counselor and began to assume 
a new role and take an active part in 
planning for his future. The transition 
from one role to another and the new learn- 
ing accompanying it appear to have been 
directly related to the counselor’s presence 
on the ward. 

Paralleling the change brought about in 
the role behavior of patients in counseling 
at the time of the counselor’s transfer was 
the change in role behavior of new trans- 
fers to the planning ward. Such patients 
displayed little if any resistance to par- 
ticipation in vocational counseling. They 
accepted the counselor’s role as a natural 
part of the ward culture. They seemed to 
take it for granted that the discharge plan- 
ning ward should be concerned with this 
program. With few exceptions, the prob- 
lems concerned with the establishment of 
rapport were minimized when the coun- 
selor joined the ward society. 

Having considered the effect of the 
counselor’s presence on the ward in the 
establishment of rapport, let us turn to 
another phase of the counseling process. 
What we shall designate as the second 
phase are those activities concerned with 
the attitude of the patient toward involv- 
ing himself in a vocational role. Follow- 
ing the establishment of rapport, the pa- 
tient’s participation or “ego-involvement” 
in activities constitutes the essence of the 
counseling procedure. 


Involvement in Activity 


At first encounter, one might assume that 
once rapport was established the patient 
would go along with the next steps as 
structured by the counselor. Such steps 
involve the following of directions, making 
of plans, carrying out plans, adhering to 
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work schedules, and in general ass 

the role of a worker. The ditivaltion’s one 
may encounter in this phase are illustrated 
by the case of Mr. Y. While the counselor 
was located in the vocational counseling 
service office this patient would come regu- 
larly, be prompt, friendly and talkative, 
In essence, it appeared that rapport was 
well established. He would listen atten- 
tively to what the counselor said and nod 
assent to suggestions. In contrast to this 
behavior, however, he consistently refused 
to alter his role behavior in relation to vo- 
cational adjustment. He would discuss 
where to obtain vocational information but 
would not actively seek it out or read it 
He would wax enthusiastic about hospital 
industries or the Member-Employee Pro- 
gram but negate any move to place him. 
He would profess a willingness to take 
tests but when confronted with them leave 
the situation. The change which took place 
when the counselor moved to the ward 
came about in the following manner. One 
day, approximately three weeks after the 
counselor joined the ward society, this 
tient came to the counselor's office ac 
companied by two companions with whom 
he associated regularly on the ward. These 
two friends had been assigned to the Spe- 
cial Service Radio Room as a prevocation- 
al endeavor just prior to this time, and 
both were reporting that they enjoyed 
working there very much. Patient Y, be- 
ing left alone throughout the day, inquired 
of the other two as to the possibilities of 
his going with them. His two friends 
brought him to the counselor to discuss 
the matter. 

In the group session that followed, the 
patient expressed a willingness to partici 
pate in a prevocational project. However, 
in this instance it was pointed out to him 
that the success of the present venture 
depended on the cooperative effort of the 
group. His friends expressed their con- 
fidence in his ability to carry through on 
the Radio Room Project so he was as 
signed. Although this patient twice had to 
be motivated to remain on the project by 
pressure from the group, he saw it through 
to completion. 
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Counseling in a Psychiatric Ward Setting 


This case makes particularly clear the 
importance to the patient of the attitudes 
of other patients on the ward, From the 
point of view of developing social ‘roles, 
the counselor can utilize the sense of be- 
longing and desire for status which the 
patient develops within the group to fur- 
ther the patient’s involvement in vocation- 
al activities. ‘To belong and to achieve 
status, one must accept the group norms. 
An involvement in a productive enterprise 
is one important norm on the discharge 

lanning ward. Furthermore, as the patient 

gins to accept responsibility for the initi- 
ation of action, and actively participates in 
hospital activities, he gains support from 
others in the ward society. 


Evaluation 


When the counselor has established a 
relationship with the patient and when the 
patient can be responsible to some degree 
for the initiation of action, we can  con- 
ceive of a third phase to the counseling 
process. This phase is concerned with hav- 
ing the patient secure an evaluation of 
his present assets. Prior to this’ ‘phase, 
evaluative information may be of little use 
to the patient. Tests introduced too early 
in counseling the psychotic patient add an 
additional threat to the situation: ‘They 
serve to increase the resistance to the .es- 
tablishment of rapport. They are apt to 
work against the securing of ego-involve- 
ment and reduce the feeling of responsi- 
bility one is seeking to engender. This lat- 
ter factor is expressed in the ¢ ation 
of patients who state that tests should tell 
them what they should do without further 
involvement on their part, 

The observations relative to the changes 
in this phase were more difficult to single 
out. This was due chiefly to the wide 
range of differences allowed for in this 
phase. Some patients received no tests, 
some a few related to specific needs and 
some received a complete battery. One 
change reflecting group process became 
apparent, however, subsequent to a period 
during which six patients took the Kuder 
Preference Record and the Bennett Me- 
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chanical Comprehension Test in group ses- 
sions, Following these. testing. activities, 
appraisal by testing became a topic of con- 
versation on the ward akin to the. discus- 
sions which resulted: from individual and 
group therapy or other medical. atten- 
tion. Interests, aptitudes, intelligence and 
achievement results became a fit topic for 
conversation because they were.accepted 
as part of the ward culture to’ be respond- 
ed to as were other things. The: discussion 
of such material’ signified that the “stamp- 
of-approval” of the group was given. This 
a ce was then reflected in the: pa- 
tient’s attitude of, “I want .to take’! some 
tests,” rather than, “I have to take tests.” 
(This latter attitude is, characteristic of 
many patients coming from the ward to 
the office setting of the counseling ser- 
vice.) Testing ceased to be viewed as a 
competitive situation. Tests camé to :con- 
note a means of assisting oneself and no 
longer elicited the individual resistance 
which formerly was present. It appeared 
as if the group shared the anxiety aroused 
by the testing situation. In turn, they dealt 
with it as a group and established norms 
for the role behavior in response to it as 
a part of the ward culture. 

Although the counseling process has 
been diseussed in terms of three distinct 
phases, there is no abrupt transition from 
one phase to another. Rather, these three 
phases are inextricably combined. Cer- 
tainly there. are some elements of involve- 
ment in activity and of evaluation from 
the first meeting; with the patient. Evalu- 
ation, as indicated in the: discussion of 
phase three, may not be so formalized as 
standardized tests or projective techniques, 
but rather may consist of the counselor's 
appraisal of the patient and the’ patient's 
appraisal of himself in relation to the coun- 
selor. Moreover, it is obvious that a certain 
element of independence and a resultant 
desire for involvement in an activity may 
exist in the patient before being elicited 
by the counselor. It is also clear that the 
rapport phase, considered first, may have 
to be reinforced from time to time through- 
out the counseling process. 
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Summary and Implications 

The recent work in social psychiatry 
which indicates that a change in social en- 
vironment should be reflected in patient 
behavior in relation to a particular treat- 
ment medium furnishes the hypothesis for 
this paper. 

The effect of moving the vocational coun- 
selor from a non-ward office setting to the 
discharge planning ward is analyzed in 
terms of the counseling process. The coun- 
seling process is arbitrarily divided into 
three phases and each phase is analyzed 
for evidence supporting a change in pa- 
tient behavior. 

Phase one depicts the difficulties in coun- 
seling coricerned with the establishment of 
rapport. Evidence indicates that rapport 
is enhanced and the difficulties surround- 
ing the establishment of rapport are mini- 
mized when the counselor is perceived by 
the patients to be a member of the ward 
culture. 

In the second phase of counseling the 
attempt is made to evoke a sense of re- 
sponsibility on the part of patients accom- 
panied by their participation in a produc- 
tive activity. There is discussed the part 
played by the attitudes of other patients 
and by the dynamics of the group structure 
that the counselor can utilize when he 
is a participating member of the ward 
culture. 

The third phase showing the influence 
of the counselor’s ward role revealed the 
change brought about in attitudes toward 
evaluative procedures. It indicated that 
testing became a more acceptable, much 
talked about and less feared activity. 

In addition to the specific changes with- 
in the counseling process itself, it was gen- 
erally felt that the change of the counselor 
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from a non-ward to a ward setting was 
one of the factors which enhanced. the 
obvious increase in the morale of the ward, 
Through his informal as well as his formal 
group discussions, the counselor helped 
patients work toward a common goal. Pa- 
tients began to feel that they could share 
their feelings about future vocational plans 
as well as their fears about leaving the hos- 
pital. In addition to this, they felt that 
they had been aided in integrating their 
activity from a relatively passive hospital- 
oriented role to that of a more active com- 
munity-oriented role. 

Another important aspect of the coun- 
selor’s move to the discharge planning ward 
(a consideration which is outside the scope 
of this paper) was the attitude of the per- 
sonnel, With his continued presence on 
the ward and his active participation in 
the discharge planning conferences, the 
counselor became accepted as another ac- 
tive staff member. The personnel’s own 
resistances to an active consideration of 
counseling in their long-range planning 
with the patient was gradually worked out. 
As their own resistances decreased and as 
the counselor became more accepted) by 
the personnel, the patients also appeared 
to enter more actively into the counsel- 
ing process. 

Received July 22, 1957. 
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A New Step in the 


Rehabilitation of the 


Chronic Mental Patient 


J. Edward Conners 
VA Hospital, Brockton, Massachusetts 


Vocational rehabilitation for the disabled 
individual has long been recognized as a 
necessary process in restoring veterans to 
community life. This paper is a descrip- 
tion of a progressive step in the rehabilita- 
tion of chronic mental patients by empley- 
ing an age-old work activity, farming, 
which has been in use for many years in 
American mental institutions. The ap- 

roaches used in this pilot project are, 

owever, different in that they combined 

‘igri vocational, and social wel- 
are elements more realistically in aiding 
patient transition from the protective hos- 
pital setting to extramural adjustment in 
the community. 

Historically, work therapy, mainly farm- 
ing, had as its objective hospital economy 
rather than therapeutic benefit (7). In 
the 20th century, an attempt was made 
to accent occupational work in the direc- 
tion of vocational and therapeutic benefit 
to the patient. Much of the work today 
in mental institutions, although beneficial 
as a therapeutic agent, presents a limita- 
tion in that it is conducted within the 
protective hospital environment and at best 
is a simulated work experience containing 
elements of artificiality, What appears to 
be needed is an occupational setting with- 
in the community where vocational experi- 
ence, work reconditioning, and ego skills 
have an opportunity to develop together 
whenever possible. The preparation of 
many chronic patients for employment and 
extramural living requires an intermediary 
situation which not only parallels real 
working conditions but also provides ego 
support to each individual. 

The development of the chronic patient's 
ego strengths, so he can be made mentally 
fit and ready for work with the ability to 


cope with the interpersonal factors involved 
in beginning and continuing on a job, a 
pears to be the major challenge facing the 
psychiatrists, social workers, clinical and 
counseling psychologists who comprise the 
treatment team at this hospital. 

In June 1956, Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Brockton, Massachusetts, insti- 
tuted a work-oriented program with local 
farmers, whereby selected chronic patients 
were employed daily outside the hospital 
setting. In conjunction with the Division 
of Employment Security (4), a coordinat- 
ed plan was developed in which patients 
were employed five hours per day, five 
days per week for a period of six months. 


Incentives 
There are many inherent oagomes.m 


implications involving a number of learn- 
ing principles in this type of therapeu- 
tic, work-oriented, transitional experience. 
Money has long been recognized as a pow- 
erful cultural incentive which is common 
to both the mental hospital environment 
and society in general. When monetary 
rewards are given for socially acceptable, 
productive activity, it provides a stimulus 
and motivation for the patient which form 
a bridge between hospital and community 
adjustment (Peffer, 2). Adding this real- 
istic cultural force aids the mental patient 
in undertaking normal behavior for nor- 
mal rewards. By rewarding a normal work 
pattern with something of value to every 
sR we reinforce his pattern of work 

havior which stimulates a desire to re- 
turn to community employment. By not 
rewarding poor work performance, we dis- 
courage the development of poor work 
habits and simultaneously present realis- 
tic standards which most workers must 
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achieve. in order to be successful in any 
type of employment experience. Money 
takes on many values and becomes a re- 
ward for maturation. 
Further learning is developed by setting 


realistic occupational goals whereby pa- © 


tients are encouraged to strive for’ and 
achieve the common everyday standards 
of work; that is, to work a specific num- 
ber of hours per day, to begin and end 
the day’s work at a designated time, to 
perform the work activity according to 
realistic occupational procedures, and to 
complete the particular task or job in a 
systematic fashion, -If the standards of any 
work activity are low, there appears to be 
a direct relationship which results in low- 
ered work performance or achievement. 
By. contrast, the standards: for the Patient 
Community Farm Program were set ata 
level commensurate with the everyday. de- 
mands required of the average farm work- 
er, and patients were continuously encour- 
aged to achieve these goals, thereby in- 
suring a realistic reinforcement of proper 
work habits. In keeping with the theory 
that patients will respond to a rehabilita- 
tion, effort ; which; approximates the com- 
munity experience itself, and as a. further 
stimulus to fuse the in-hospital recovery 
with eventual. post-hospital;. adjustment, 
provisions were made in which. each: in- 
dividual received ‘the same standard, hour- 
ly and. piece-work wages. earned, by, regu- 
lar contract laborers, in, this, area. 
_. As rehabilitation. effort,, which. includes 
cultural forces, community. standards, psy- 
chological values, and principles of learn- 
ing is more conducive to,therapeutic and 
occupational progress than that of an avo- 
cationally-oriented “activity” program, in 
which there are few rewards for matura- 
tion, 
Significant Figures 

Harry Stack Sullivan in his writings 
stressed the important effect of significant 
adults in the development of the individ- 
ual personality. The individual self has 
a tendency to focus attention on those per- 


formances with a significant other person. 


which get approbation or disfavor. Inter- 
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personal-experiences between the individ- 
ual and a significant other person, whether 
it be parent, teacher, or the like, may 
produce good or evil effects on the growth 
of the personality (1, 6). 

“During the personality development of 
the adolescent, for example, we see the 
vital role played by significant figures ,in 
aiding the adolescent to bridge the gap 
from dependence on home environment 
to independence and maturity outside the 
family constellation, To effect this eman- 


cipation, the adolescent needs the assur- 


ance and encouragement, of the strong 
adult ego to support and sustain his de- 
veloping ego. since, in and of himself at 
this moment, he has both a lack of and 
need for ego skills to aid this process of 
separation toward the direction of self- 
sufficiency. As this developmental process 
continues and the emancipation conflict 
is being resolved, there appears a marked 
and almost daily behavioral change within 
the individual as he wrestles with the 
problems of dependence vs. independence. 
_;This. dynamically-based dovelenciedll 
process of the adolescent is analogous to 
a, similar process in the rehabilitation of 
the chronic mental patients found in neuro- 
psychiatric settings. Many patients are un- 
able to emancipate th ves. effectively 
from the protected hospital setting. The 
institution for many, both figuratively and 
literally, has replaced home for a number 
of years. To Si pa social and vocational 
rehabilitation approximates maturity, and 
this is an insurmountable task with a weak- 
ened ego. If we expect the patient to learn 
better ways of adapting to the real world, 
we must provide him with firm support 
of significant figures during hospital 
tion. As the average age of a patient ad- 
vances along with increase in length of 
hospitalization, the need for “significant 
figures” becomes a paramount necessity to 
rehabilitate effectively many chronic pa- 
tients. 
Description of. Project 


Utilizing the Sullivanian concept of sig- 
nificant figures as the theoretical back- 
ground, carefully selected hospital indus- 
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trial therapy technicians were permanent- 
ly assigned as supervisors of the Patient 
Community Farm Program. Group meet- 
ings were conducted weekly in which the 
importance of their roles as significant 
figures in developing a day-to-day rela- 
tionship was stressed, along with the pos- 
sible effects that this relationship might 
have on work performance, therapeutic im- 
provement, and eventual rehabilitation. A 
number of patients presented personality 
problems which had to be recognized and 
alleviated or modified through the signifi- 
cant figure relationship. Many showed con- 
tinuing dependency needs and these were 
dealt with by their supervisors. 

Twenty patients were selected from the 
Continued Treatment Service after the 
members .of the psychiatric team deter- 
mined the potential of each patient in terms 
of ability to learn work habits, and, to fol- 
low through in a competitive work situa- 
tion. A complete assessment was made of 
the patient’s degree of illness, past and 
present treatment, and future readiness to 
leave the hospital setting and return to 
the community. Excluded from _participa- 
tion were those patients who were actively 
assaultive, acutely self-destructive, man- 
neristic, hallucinatory, delusional, and 
elopement risks. 

In general, the population selected con- 
sisted of chronic schizophrenic patients 
with a mean age of 40 years and who had 
been hospitalized for approximately 5 
years. The majority had made a good but 
rather stationary hospital adjustment and 
as yet had not reached a level of readi- 
ness which would permit prediction of 
reasonable employment success and extra- 
mural adjustment. Patients assigned to the 
Community Farm Program had been work- 
ing within the hospital under aide super- 
vision on sueh activities. as landscaping, 
brush clearing, mowing lawns, screening 
loam, etc, Most of the patients involved 
had little or no previous farm experience 
of any kind prior to their introduction to 
the off-station program. Patient participa- 
tion in this pilot project was voluntary. 
Approximately 50 per cent were on non- 
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privilege status initially. They were in- 
formed that successful work performance 
could be rewarded by increase in privilege 
status, financial earnings, and graduation 
to either the Member-Employee Program 
or discharge to the community (Margolin, 
8). 


Work Productivity and Performance 


Initially, patients approached this new 
experience with anxiety and ambiyalence, 
with the result that the general level of 
work performance was below standard for - 
the average farm worker. Within a few 
weeks it ca standard levels and 
six months later there were numerous in- 
stances where patient work performance 
exceeded that of experienced farm workers. 
All 11 farm employers utilizing patients 
at various times during this six-months 
period have requested the hospital to fur- 
nish patients for the 1957 spring and fall 
seasons. A majority expressed a willing- 
ness to expand the number of patients from 
a group of 10 to one of 20 and in some in- 
stances to 30 patients, Requests were made 
to, extend the period of employment from 
six months to a year-round basis. It is also 
of interest that each of the 11 employers 
requested the same work supervisors be 
assigned to their individual farms for the 
coming season. 

Due to the planting and harvesting of 
various crops, it was necessary to move 
from one farm to another to provide con- 
tinuity of employment and to maintain 
the therapeutic and vocational progress 
demonstrated by many of the patients 
who were introduced to this community 
experience. As a result, it was necessary 
to mobilize the two work details. after a 
few weeks to a new farm, and frequently 
a different type of work activity. The ma- 
jority of these classified schizophrenic pa- 
tients continuously made these adjustments 
to new farms, personnel, and work ac- 
tivities without any observable loss in work 
performance, A number of patients ex- 
pressed satisfaction with this system be- 
cause it provided a variety of related work 


experience, 
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Program Effectiveness 


Within the six-month period of this sea- 
sonal community rehabilitation experiment, 
45 per cent of the patients graduated from 
the Patient Community Farm Program 
either to the Member-Employee Program 
or were discharged directly to the com- 
munity. At this writing, no patient has 
been returned to the hospital for further 
treatment. The major change in patient 
status towards community living occurred 
after 2% months. Of the original group 
of 20 patients, 25 per cent were still on 
the program at the end of six months. Al- 
though their work performance was ex- 
cellent throughout the entire period, psy- 
chiatric team evaluation indicated they 
had not approached a state of readiness 
which would insure adequate community 
adjustment. When the project was termi- 
nated with the advent of winter, approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the remaining pa- 
tients had been exposed to this rehabilita- 
tion experience for less than a two-month 
period. A significant change occurred in 
privilege status for most patients, from no 
privileges to partial, and finally to full 
privileges. Many were able to go home 
weekends or undertake off-station passes 
in their own custody. Investigation by 
hospital social workers revealed the ma- 
jority handled these passes ahd weekend 
visits successfully. 

Discussion 

To fully evaluate major values of this 
rehabilitation experiment, in which care- 
fully selected significant figures were com- 
bined with a community work program, 
is difficult due to certain limitations which 
were inherent in the beginning; namely, 
(a) farm work in general is of a seasonal 
nature which precludes year-round con- 
tinuous employment and as such curtailed 
the length of this work activity to a six- 
month period, and (b) the number of pa- 
tients utilized (20) was too small to indi- 
cate any definitive patterns. However, cer- 
tain values appear to have resulted from 
this short-term pilot experience. A number 
of local farm employers were convinced 
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that mental patients still under treatment 
are capable of sustained work performance 
and productivity. This factor, in and of 
itself, furthers the educational development 
of positive attitudes toward the mentally 
ill individual and ‘enhances hospital-com- 
munity relationships. It has seemed to be 
effective as an intermediary step in aiding 
the emancipation from the hospital to full- 
time employment for the chronic mental 
patient, who was formerly considered a 
marginal psychiatric rehabilitation _ risk. 
This experience has demonstrated the feas- 
ibility of extending the therapeutic com- 
munity to a realistic work setting within 
the community itself as a further step in 
the rehabilitation process for the mental 
patient. This step from the hospital at- 
mosphere into the real world becomes a 
therapeutic instrument. 

Because of this experience, many pa- 
tients had the opportunity to sedoval 
interpersonal contact with employers and 
other working personnel not directly asso- 
ciated with themselves or the hospital. This 
kind of interaction does not exist for most 
patients until discharge. 

Development of good work habits, which 
began in the hospital work activities pro- 
grams, was reinforced and appears to be 
an essential aspect of treatment and re- 
habilitation. Patients were noted to de- 
yelop strong attachments or identifications 
with certain farms, especially if work ex- 
perience was continuous. They developed 
loyalties and a sense of pride in their 
accomplishments, as is frequently found 
in the normal worker. The work experi- 
ence itself, involving the growth, nurtur- 
ance, and creativity of food products in 
one form or another, may have brought 
about, through its symbolic representation, 
a positive dynamic interplay in the satis- 
factions and results achieved by these emo- 
tionally deprived individuals. 

Financial reward appeared also to be 
of value in providing further incentive for 
sustained work performance. The group 
structure itself tended to produce a healthy 
competitive situation towards achieving 
discharge or release from the hospital set- 
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ting since the entire atmosphere was one 
of a reasonably positive transference with 
reward for maturation and emancipation. 

Essential elements in this rehabilitative 
effort were the industrial therapists or “sig- 
nificant figures,” who provided the train- 
ing ground for developing object relations, 
ego strengths, and skills. Their daily sup- 
port and encouragement were invaluable 
as a stimulus for patient work productivity. 
These attitudes played a vital role in the 
development of a positive therapeutic re- 
lationship, the establishment of which was 
a necessary first step toward future eman- 
cipation and rehabilitation. * 

Numerous instances were observed of 
patient behavior which attested to the 
value, need, and importance of this rela- 
tionship. Whenever separation occurred 
between patients and significant figures, it 
was frequently marked by behavioral 
change of some kind. Earlier symptoms 
reappeared, followed by regressive ;be- 
havior. Work performance decreased and 
improved simultaneously on return of the 
significant work. supervisor. 

This rehabilitation experiment for the 
chronic mental patient raises many ques- 
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tions which are momentarily unanswered 
—some of which can only be determined 
by a follow-up procedure; others require 
additional research and experimentation. 


Received August 5, 1957. 
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Changes in Psychotherapeutic Responses During 


Training in Therapy 


Byron Barrington 
University of Chicago 


Though the effects on training on the 
responses of psychotherapists have been 
frequently studied, the investigations usual- 
ly involved either comparisons of “exper- 
ienced” and “inexperienced” therapists (1, 
2, 4), or groups from differing orientations 
(1, 3). In most cases, however, the back- 
ground and training of the individuals in- 
volved is given in only very general terms. 
In addition, the measures usually employed 
in these studies were basically dependent 
on subjective judgment, though various 
systems of categorizing were used in an 
attempt to increase objectivity. The present 
study tries.to avoid these conditions by de- 
veloping more objective measures of re- 
sponse change, and applying them to the 
responses of individuals involved in a’ spe- 
cific training program. 


Method 


The subjects were 15 individuals taking 
the three-quarter sequence of courses given 
at the Counseling Center of the University 
of Chicago. Two of the class instructors 
and five clinical psychology graduate stu- 
dents not enrolled in the course, served as 
controls. Twelve client statements were se- 
lected from tape recordings of therapeutic 
interviews. These recorded statements, to- 
gether with typescripts, were used as stim- 
uli. The statements selected were those 
which appeared to contain a communica- 
tion that was complete without reference 
to previous material, and which lead to a 
reflection by the original therapist that was 

1Client-Centered Counseling and Psychotherapy: 
pegs and practicum (Psychol. 360, 361A, 
862A). 
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strongly confirmed by the client. That is, 
the therapists’ responses were followed by 
comments such as “yah, that’s a good way 
to say it, that’s it,” and “that’s exactly right, 
exactly.” It was felt, therefore, that the 
response of the therapist was an accurate 
expression of what the client was trying to 
communicate. 

For the test sessions, subjects were’ in- 
structed that following the playing of each 
statement they were to write the r 
they would have made had they been the 
therapist in that situation. Presentations of 
the stimuli were given during the first and 
second, and at the end of the third quarter 
of the school year. The control group was 


similarly tested, but were available for only 


two presentations. 


Seven hypotheses were set up which de- 
scribed changes expected to occur in the 
therapeutic behavior of students in training, 


and these were related to various measures. 
It might be noted that only for the first 
hypothesis does the associated measure in- 
volve subjective judgment. 


Testing the Hypotheses 


1. With increased training, students will 
show a greater ability to understand and 
reflect the main aspects of the client's com- 
munication. This should be associated with 
increased similarity between the students’ 
responses and the response made by the 
original therapist, which in all cases had 
been strongly confirmed by the client. To 
reduce the large number of necessary judg- 
ments, responses to 8 of the 12 questions 
were selected and rated in terms of similar- 
ity to the original therapeutic responses. 
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Three graduate students, majoring in Eng- 
lish and naive to psychotherapy served as 
judges. A W test of multi-judge. correlation 
yielded a moderately high .546, which, 
given the large N involved, was significant 
at the .001 level. Similarly, high rate-rerate 
reliability for the three judges was indi- 
cated by W coefficients of .827, .889, and 
876, all of which were significant at the 
.05 level. Comparisons of the ratings over 
presentations and between groups indicated 
that the class members showed increased 
similarity from presentation one’ through 
three, but the change was not statistically 
significant. Though this leaves the hypoth- 
esis in doubt, the measure appears to be 
of value as it yielded significant differ- 
ences between the class members, student 
controls and instructors. See Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 1. Ratings of “Understanding.” 


2. With increased training students will 
increase in ability to be concise in their 
responses, i.e., will be able to express their 
thoughts in fewer words. This decrease in 
“wordiness” should be reflected in a. de- 
crease in the number of words used per 
response. Thirteen of the 15 class members 
showed this decrease from the first to the 
second presentation, which by a sign: test 
is significant at the .05 level. Responses 
by the control subjects were essentially the 
same over the two presentations and a com- 
parison of the change for the class from pre- 
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sentation one to two with the change for 
the controls yielded a significant difference. 
(Mann-Whitney one tailed p. of less than 
.05.) This indicates the observed class de- 
crease was an effect of the training pro- 
gram rather than an artifact of the experi- 
mental procedure. 

3. With increased training and experi- 
ence, student therapists. will become less 
“academic” or “intellectualized” in their 
responses. This should be reflected in a 
tendency to use commoner and therefore 
generally shorter words. Initially two meas- 
ures were to be used; the “commonness” 
of the words as indicated by the Thorndike 
word list (5), and the mean number of 
syllables used per word. Six of the 12 state- 
ments were randomly selected; and the 
responses checked for number of syllables 
per word. Analysis by the Thorndike list 
was discontinued after the responses to two 
questions indicated this measure, varied 
with number of syllables per word but was 
less sensitive. The mean number of syllables 
per word used in the class responses de- 
creased from 1.40 to 1.81 between pre- 
sentation one and three. A ¢ test of this 
difference indicated it to be significant 
at the .05 level. However, the controls 
tended to decrease on this measure, though 
the change was not significant. This result 
would suggest that other factors in addition 
to class training may have influenced the 
class change. 

The measure did clearly discriminate 
between the class instructors and the rest 
of the subjects, which suggests it is sensi- 
tive to differences in experience. Similarly, 
three of the six questions had a large 
enough proportion of the students showing 
a decrease to be significant at the .05 level, 
while three did not. Of the three which 
did not show significant change, the stu- 
dent responses on the first presentation 
were essentially the same as the r 
of the original therapist for number of 
syllables per word. For the three that 


yielded. significant results there was a 
greater initial divergence. This would tend 
to support the value of the measure, as 
well as to indicate that certain client state- 
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ments lead to more “intellectualized” re- 
sponses while others are more easily 
handled by inexperienced therapists. 

4, The more or less unified theoretical 
orientation presented in the training se- 
quence should lead to an imcreased homo- 
geneity in class response. The range and 
the mean variance for the group on num- 
ber of words per response were used to 
test this hypothesis. Range here was the 
average of the spread of scores for the 
group on each statement. A decrease in 
range from 36 to 28.9 to 24.1 was observed 
over the three presentations. One tailed t¢ 
tests indicated this difference to be signifi- 
cant at the .05 level from the first to the 
second presentation, and at the .005 level 
from one to three. Similar results were ob- 
tained using the mean variance for the 
group, with the same test indicating the 
decrease to be significant at the .05 level 
between presentations one and two, and at 
the .01 level between one and three. This 
decrease was not reflected in the responses 
of the student control group who showed 
a slight, but not significant, increase in 
group range and variance. A Mann-Whit- 
ney test comparing change for the class be- 
tween presentations one and two with 
change for the controls indicated that the 
two groups differed significantly in the 
amount of change on both the range and 
variance measures. One tailed test prob- 
abilities of less than .05 for the range and 
.01 for the variance were obtained. We can 
conclude therefore, that the increase in 
class homogeneity indicated on this vari- 
able appears to be a result of the class 
training and not a by-product of the experi- 
mental procedure. 

As a related issue it was not felt that 
this increased group homogeneity would 
necessarily lead to stereotypy, ie, de- 
creased variability for the individuals. An- 
alysis of the average range and variance 
for individuals over each statement, on 
number of words per. response, indicated 
this to be the case. There was some ten- 
dency toward decreased variability from 
presentation one to two, however, this was 
not statistically significant and in addition, 
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the trend reversed from presentation two 
to three. This would imply that over the 
training period the individuals did not 
decrease significantly in ability to modify 
their responses in accordance with changes 
in the stimuli, even though there was in- 
creased agreement among the class mem- 
bers on how to respond to any particular 
stimulus. 

5. With increased experience in listen- 
ing to taped interviews and to clients, and 
with practice in making responses, the class 
should find it easier to respond, and should 
be more confident of their responses. This 
should be reflected by a decrease in the 
number of corrections, erasures, and addi- 
tions made in the written responses, as well 
as by subjective impressions reported on 
a questionnaire given to the subjects fol- 
lowing the last presentation. 

The responses of 13 of the 15 class mem- 
bers indicated the predicted decrease from 
the first to the second presentation. A non- 
parametric sign test indicates this to be 
significant at the .05 level. On this measure, 
changes from the second to third presenta-— 
tion were negligible. At the same time the © 
control subjects showed a slight, but not , 
significant, increase in the number of cor- 
rections, etc. Again the class change and 
control group change were significantly” 
different as indicated by a Mann-Whitney 
one tailed probability of .025. This would 
support the position that the class decrease 
was not primarily a function of the re- 
peated presentation of the test stimuli. 

Though statistical comparisons were not 
made, these findings tend to agree with 
the’ subjective impressions of the students. 
In response to the questionnaire, the first 
presentation was most frequently reported 
to be “most difficult,” while presentation 
three was generally considered “easiest.” 
These results would also indicate that the 





hypothesis was valid, and similarly, that 
the simple objective measure is apparent- 
ly of value. 
6. As the student therapist receives more 
erience, he will tend to work more in 
the frame of reference of the client. This” 
is probably necessary for, and in turn ré 
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Changes in Psychotherapeutic Responses During Training in Therapy 


flected in, the amount of expressed under- 
standing. However, two additional measures 
were also used. They were the number of 
first person wordings, i.e., the number of 
responses in which the therapist speaks as 
if he were the client; and secondly, the 
amount of emphasis on the “present” as 
opposed to the “past” as indicated pri- 
marily by the verb form used in the re- 
sponse. 

The predicted increase in present em- 
phasis did not occur, perhaps because of 
the high percentage of “present” oriented 
responses on the first presentation (74%). 
However, a percentage nearly that high 
(66% ) was recorded for the student con- 
trols which tends to cast doubt on the dis- 
criminative power of the measure. On the 
second measure, number of first person 
responses, the class did increase consist- 
ently, though not significantly, from the 
first through the third presentation (2.2% 
to 3.9% to 4.2% respectively). 

In terms of supporting the hypothesis 
the results are quite inconclusive. However, 
as a measure, the percentage of first person 
wordings appears to be of use. This is sug- 
gested by the discriminating ability re- 
flected in the comparison of the two to 
four per cent first person wordings used 
by the class with the 38% present in the 
responses of the original therapists, and the 
21% used by the class instructors. 

7. Individual differences and charac- 
teristics of the subjects might be expected 
to show up in the initial responses, and 
also in the ability of the subjects to change 
with training. Of the many types of in- 
dividual differences which could have been 
investigated, only the influence of sex of 
the subjects was used. Number of words 
per response and the amount of “expressed 
understanding” were the two measures 
checked for sex differences. Over all three 
presentations the five female class members 
consistently used more words per response 
than the ten males. The greatest difference 
was on presentation one, where the female 
mean was 29.9 words per response com- 
pared to 24.2 for the males. However, none 
of the differences were statistically signifi- 
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cant, in part because of the small N for 
the two groups. Similarly, there were sex 
differences suggested in the ratings of “ex- 
pressed understanding,” though again these 
were not statistically significant. See Fig. 1. 
This lack of significance leaves the hypoth- 
esis in doubt, yet there are. indications 
that further research in this area, perhaps 
with different individual characteristics, 
would be of value. 
Discussion 

It would appear that with the exception 
of the number of present-oriented re- 
sponses, all the measures employed in the 
study were capable of either establishing 
changes in the class over presentations, or 
differences between the control and the 
class groups. This supports the view that 
objective, and at times very simple meas- 
ures can be used to study differences be- 
tween therapeutic responses. 

In addition, the confirmation of the hy- 
pothesized decrease in “wordiness,” “intel- 
lectualization,” and difficulty in responding, 
together with the increased class homo- 
geneity without stereotypy, indicates that 
changes in the therapeutic behavior of 
therapists in training can be measured over 
relatively short periods of time. On the 
other hand, the lack of change in some 
areas where the associated measures did 
show group differences, indicates the pre- 
dicted changes in these areas may reflect 
behaviors that are more slowly learned 
and so could not be established over the 
period covered. 


Summary 


The establishment of objective measures 
of differences in therapeutic responses and 
their application to the responses of stu- 
dents in training was the two-fold purpose 
of this study. The results indicate the value 
of all but one of the measures used, though 
number of words per response, number of 
syllables per word, and the number of ad- 
ditions, corrections and erasures showed the 
greatest discriminating ability. 

Similarly, four of the seven hypothesized 
changes in the therapeutic behavior of stu- 
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dents in training were supported. These 
were a decrease in “wordiness,” “intellec- 
tualization,” and difficulty in making re- 
sponses, and also increased group homo- 
geneity without a corresponding decrease 
in individual variability. 

Received September 18, 1957. 
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MMPI Profiles and Behavior in pe 


Nancy K. Mello and George M. Guthrie* 
The Pennsylvania State University 


The application of diagnostic tests in the 
counseling situation has tended to be lim- 
ited to the decision of whether counseling 
or some other form of treatment is indi- 
cated. There has been little systematic re- 
search relating diagnostic tests to the proc- 
ess of therapy. Several studies have at- 
tempted to relate test results to the ulti- 
mate success of therapy. This study is con- 
cerned with the relationship between test 
findings on intake and the material en- 
countered in therapeutic interviews, the 
defensive mechanisms of the client, the per- 
sistence in therapy, as well as the out- 
come of counseling. A body of validated 
findings in this area would facilitate selec- 
tion of clients, assignment of therapists, 
and clarification of the therapeutic process 
associated with different problem syn- 
dromes. 

The purpose of this study was to de- 
termine whether persons with simi 
MMPI profiles share other characteristics 
and attitudes which differentiate them suf- 
ficiently to permit the prediction of be- 
havior in therapy. The rationale underly- 
ing this study is derived from Meehl’s (6) 
suggestion of a “cookbook” for clinical pre- 
diction. In such a book, any configuration 
of psychometric data would be numerically 
associated with each facet of a personality 
description. The translation of psycho- 
metric pattern to personality description 
would then become essentially a_ clerical 
task, superior to the rule of thumb meth- 
od.in speed, accuracy, and representative 
sampling. 

There has been a number of efforts. to 
relate MMPI profile patterns to personality 


1This report is based on a thesis submitted (by 
the first author) to the Department of Psychology, 
The Pennsylvania State University, June 1957. 
The authors wish to thank W. U. Snyder who 
supervised most of the counseling reported. 


characteristics. Black (1) developed de- 
scriptions of 15 profile types using peer 
and self ratings of 206 undergraduate wo- 
men on an adjective checklist. Drake (2) 
studied the profile patterns associated with 
34 categories used by therapists to describe 
2,634 male clients, Categorizing by prob- 
lem and studying the associated profile 
type enabled him to make inferences con- 
cerning the implications of each scale. One 
of the authors (Guthrie, 8) in an earlier 
study sought to identify the personality 
characteristics associated with profile pat- 
terns in a population of 1,104 patients of a 
specialist in internal medicine. Hathaway 
and Meehl (5) present the case histories of 
986 patients arranged according to profile 
type. The present study differs from the 
foregoing in that there is an emphasis on 
therapy relationships and outcomes as well 
as problem areas. 


Procedure 


The data consisted of ‘the files of 219 
students seen for personal adjustment 
counseling at The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity Psychological Clinic. Only those 
cases with at least one T score over 70 who 
appeared for one or more interviews were 
used. Analysis of the data was accom- 
plished in two phases. Each case was read 
and summarized without reference to the 
test profile. These anecdotal impressions 
of the cases in each profile group were 
analyzed to develop a description of the 
characterizing features of each group in 
terms of symptoms, complaints, and re- 
sponse to therapy. These summaries do 
not lend themselves to statistical test. 

When one analyzes and reports data in 
this way, the question arises whether dif- 
ferences between groups are significant or 
only. apparent because a number of quite 
homogeneous cases within the group have 
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strongly impressed the reader. In this 
study we have attempted to overcome this 
difficulty by keeping count of some vari- 
ables as each file was studied. 

After a preliminary study of 20 cases a 
checklist was constructed which included 
categories pertaining to presenting symp- 
toms, major problems, and counseling re- 
lationships. The counseling area was brok- 
en down into resistance mechanisms and 
manifestations of hostility and dependency. 
The profiles were coded according to 
Hathaway’s (4) system and the summaries 
were grouped on the basis of the highest 
scale. The incidence of code types is pre- 
sented in Table 1. The frequency of oc- 
currence of each variable on the check 
sheet was tabulated and translated into 
percentages to facilitate interpretation. The 
frequencies of the variables on the check 
sheet were tested for significance by chi 
square, 


Results 


Data were available on 153 males and 
66 females, a total of 219 patients. The 
results of the study fall into two general 
categories: those obtained by the anecdotal 
method of reading and summarizing his- 
tories and those obtained by the chi square 
tests of tabulations based on the check- 
list. There follow brief summaries of the 
common features of frequently occurring 
profile types based on the anecdotal ma- 
terial. 

Scale 1 (Hs) 2 males 2 females 

The low number of cases in this group 
permits no generalizations. It should be 
pointed out that this incidence of 2 per 
cent is about one-seventh as high as that 
reported for psychiatric or medical popu- 
lations. This is to be expected inasmuch 
as this younger population has not de- 
veloped the chronic somatization reactions 
which are often associated with a profile 
where Hs is the highest scale. 


Scale 2 (D) 48 males 12 females 
The general picture is one of situational 


depressions with prompt termination of 
therapy when external conditions im- 
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proved. Forty-five per cent remained for 
only 1 to 8 interviews. Attempts by the 
therapist to get beyond superficial ma- 
terial were met with intellectualization, 


dogged problem repetition or discontinua- 


tion of therapy. Rather than the tearful 
depression implied by the name of the 
scale, there was a heavy emphasis on prob- 
lems with the opposite sex, study habits, 
and vocational indecision. Probably be- 
cause of the short duration of therapy 
there was little dependency or transfer- 
ence exhibited; however, dependency in- 
creased with the number of interviews 


kept. Typically the client appeared to be 


an immature dependent person faced with 
temporarily insurmountable problems seek- 
ing advice from a parent surrogate. 


Scale 3 (Hy) 6 males 8 females 


This group showed a common pattern of 
problems rooted in an unhappy home 
situation. Over half complained of a re- 
jecting father. The females reacted with 
somatic complaints and the males with 
rebellion or covert hostility sometimes re- 
sulting in somatic ailments. There was a 
high incidence of concern with acceptance 
by the social group, difficulty with authori- 
ty figures, and fear of scholastic failure. It 
appears that this group persists in therapy 
longer than those with a high D scale and 
develops dependency on the therapist more 
readily. The interview content varied wide- 
ly in depth. There was considerable ca- 
thartic release but little insight achieved. 


Scale 4 (Pd) 9 males 16 females 
Contrary to expectation this group can- 


celled few interviews although they sel- 


dom remained past seven counseling ses- 
sions. The group was generally quite re- 
sistant to therapy. They tended to intel 
lectualize and repeat their problems in a 
stereotyped, affectless manner. Response 


to therapy was minimal. A large percent- 


age of the group was concerned with vo- 
cational indecision complicated by un- 
stable relations with the opposite sex and 
a rejecting father. The group tended to 


be resentful of authority and hostile to- 


ward parents whom they held responsible 
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for all their problems. They were char- 
acterized by rebelliousness rather than act- 
ing out behavior. Only a few resembled 
the classic picture of the asocial, amoral 
character disorder which has proven so 
refractory to treatment. 


High 6 (Pa) 1 male 3 females 

The low number of cases rules out gen- 
eralizations. The content of the scale is 
rather obvious and the incidence of false 
positives is very low. 


Scale 7 (Pt) 47 males 1 female 

This group persisted in therapy longer 
than any other group discussed, often con- 
tinuing past 60 interviews. They showed 
strong resistance to therapy, employing a 
variety of resistance mechanisms. There 
was evidence of considerable hostility to- 
ward the therapist and the therapeutic 
process but dependency increased marked- 
ly with the number of interviews. Prob- 
lems were concentrated in the area of per- 
sonal relations, poor study habits, and dif- 
ficulty with authority figures. There was 
more concern evidenced over religious and 
moral values than in any other group. The 
group was characterized by obsessive com- 
pulsive ruminations and morbid introspec- 
tive trends. This scale appeared to imply 
concern with homosexual impulses to a 
greater degree than has been noted in pre- 
vious research. There was a number of 
extremely elevated profiles and this group 
seemed more seriously disturbed than any 
others discussed in this study. They tend- 
ed to improve by very slow changes rather 
than any dramatic remission of symptoms. 


Scale 8 (Sc) 20 males 17 females 


This group was second only to the 7's in 
persistence in therapy. Many stayed past 
21 interviews. Therapy relations were char- 
acterized by less hostility and dependency 
than the Pt’s and a notable tendency to 
develop positive transference relationships. 
Problems were. primarily with peers of 
either sex and social group acceptance. 
This group was generally characterized 
by preoccupation with sex and a tenden- 
cy to daydream. A number of cases re- 
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vealed. sexual confusion, nymphomaniac 
tendencies, bizarre fantasy content, and 
other schizoid tendencies. However, a 
frank psychosis is rarely implied by this 
scale in this population. Response to thera- 
py varied from negligible to suspiciously 
good on the verbal level. 


Scale 9 (Ma) 13 males 6 females 

The majority of the high 9’s remained 
in therapy fewer than 11 interviews. There 
was a tendency to cancel sessions frequent- 
ly. During therapy, this group was gen- 
erally guarded and hostile and seldom 
showed dependency on the therapist. Re- 
sistance was indicated by changing the 
subject, intellectualization, and repeating 
problems in a stereotyped manner. The 
Ma scale is usually high in a college popu- 
lation and appears to have implications 
other than those implied by the term hy- 
pomania. The group was primarily con- 
cerned with personal relations problems, 
many of which appeared to be a function 
of the college situation. The males ex- 
hibited concern over homosexual tenden- 
cies and the females over their aggressive 
impulses. They described themselves as 
rebelling against dominant parents. The 
females tended to respond to therapy more 
favorably than the males. 


Scale L 7 males 1 female 

This group had an L above a T-score of 
60 which has been regarded as a cutting 
score for this scale. No other scales were 
above a T-score of 70. Although this scale 
was not intended to reflect personality 
variables it was felt that the number of 
profiles high on this scale should be 
studied rather than discarded as invalid. 
We sought to discover what clients are 
like who are unable to admit usual short- 
comings even though they have asked for 
therapeutic help. 

This group was generally rigid, resistant, 
and hostile to the therapist. They present- 
ed a range of problems including difficul- 
ties with the opposite sex, grades, reject- 
ing or dominant parents, and somatic reac- 
tions. The general picture was one of con- 
cern over a large discrepancy between as- 
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piration and achievement complicated by 
various pressures from home and persistent 
fear of failure. It appeared that they en- 
tered therapy to discover a logical excuse 
for the contrast between their level of per- 
formance ‘and. their idealized: self concep- 
tion. There was no homogeneous pattern 
of persistence in therapy and response was 
minimal, It would appear that this scale 
reflects an aspect of the individual’s mode 
of thinking about himself independent of 
the symptoms which he shows. The small 
number ‘in this group limits the applica- 
bility of these generalizations. 


Statistical Results 


The distribution of males and females 
shown in Table 1 is not randomly distrib- 
uted. The null hypothesis was rejected 
at the .01 level. There was a significant 
piling up of female clients with high Hy, 
Pd, and Pa scores while the men showed 
a remarkably higher incidence of high Pt. 
It would ‘appear that this sex difference 
points to a tendency for men who seek 
help at this clinic to admit more symptoms 
of anxiety and inferiority and for the wo- 
men to be disturbed about. interpersonal 
relationships. 


Table 1 
Distribution of 219 Cases. by Highest MMPI Scale 
L.Hs D Hy Pd Pa Pt Se Ma Total 


7 248 6 9 1472018 158 
12 128 168 1°17 6 66 








Males 
Females 





The. distribution of. profile types, com- 
pared with those reported by Hathaway 
and Meehl (6) and Guthrie (3), was found 
to be significantly different at the .001 
level. In this population there was an un- 
usually high incidence of high Pt and Sc 
and an unusually low incidence of high Hs 
and Hy. The incidence of Sc is propor- 
tionately as high as that of Hathaway's 
(6) psychiatric population, but presumably 
has implications in addition to those im- 
plied by the term .schizophrenia as dis- 
cussed above. 

Problem and attitude variables on the 
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checklist were arranged in a dichotomy of 
problem ‘versus no problem. However, it 
was ‘found that many of the’ variables 
yielded expected frequencies of 5 or less 
in too many cells to permit statistical tests, 
Although therapists use many categories 
in describing aspects of therapy, any. given 
category may not be used very often. 
Drake’s (2) data give the same impression. 
Many categories may or may not be syn- 


onymous. For example, home conflict, au- 


thority relationships and home dependency 
probably belong. together in some clients 
but not in others. Since they cannot be 
indiscriminately grouped, the incidence of 
any given category will be quite low even 
in a large number of cases. 

The chi square value for problems with 
persons of the same sex was 11.52 which 
with 5 degrees of freedom gave a proba- 
bility between .05 and .02. As noted above 
there is’ a high incidence of this kind of 
problem among those with high Sc and Pt 
scales. The range of’ probability for the 
problem of rejecting father was between 
10 and .05. The range of probability for 
the distribution of number of interviews 
was between .20 and .10. Those hostility 
and dependency dimensions which occur- 
red frequently enough to permit statistical 
tests ‘were ‘not significant, falling between 
50 and .30. 


Discussion 


The statistical tests, of tabulations based 
on the checklist donot yield. .results. in- 
dicative of as marked differences between 
groups as do, the anecdotal. summaries. 
However, the checklist fails to take into 
account the relative strength of various 
client behavior patterns, Similarly, the 
checklist neglects the relatedness and hier- 
archical organization of the units of be- 
havior observed in. interviews. Related: to 
this problem is the fact. that interview 
material does not systematically rule in or 
rule out any given variable that might 
be included on a,.checklist. Finally, the 
more numerous the interviews the greater 
the repertoire of behavior elicited. 

The sophistication of the checklist needs 
to be increased to include behavior felt 
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to be dynamically equivalent although 
superficially different. For example, ex- 
ploitive heterosexuality and ruminative in- 
trospection may both be indicative of prob- 
lems with repressed homosexuality. In the 
same vein, the MMPI, by measuring symp- 
toms, may not be yielding the variables of 
greatest relevance to therapy. Such con- 
structs as latent hostility, dependency 
needs, and feelings of inadequacy can be 
of great value to the therapist. Scales for 
these variables probably could be devel- 
oped by empirical or factor analytic pro- 
cedures. 

These summaries indicate that there are 
differences in behavior in counseling pre- 
dictable from an MMPI profile. These 
predictions are specific to comparable 
populations. The high correlations be- 
tween the scales tend to increase the over- 
lap among the groups. Insofar as these 
summaries give some indication of what 
to expect, they may enable the therapist 
to adopt appropriate therapeutic proce- 
dures, 


Summary 


This study has attempted to relate 
MMPI profiles of 219 clients to the ma- 
terial obtained in therapeutic interviews. 


The results indicate that a therapist can 
get some indication of what he may ex- 
pect from the study of an MMPI profile 
obtained on intake. An attempt to cor- 
roborate these findings by a checklist ap- 
plied to each file gave very limited sup- 
porting evidence. The shortcomings of the 
checklist and anecdotal approach are dis- 
cussed. 


Received May 17, 1957. 
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Word Choice in the Interview and 
Personal Adjustment 


Irwin A. Berg* 
Louisiana State University 


When a distressed client comes to a 
counseling psychologist for help, the coun- 
selor typically pays close attention to what 
the client says and somewhat lesser atten- 
tion to how the client says it. Let us sup- 
pose that a client were to say, “I wanted 
to see you because I know that my boss 
has it in for me. I know he hates me be- 
cause of the things he does to me. Even 
my fellow workers say that my troubles 
on the job are not what I do but rather 
what the boss does to me. I won’t tell you 
what I think of him but just let me describe 
what I’ve had happen to me at work.” The 
counselor would note that there was a par- 
anoid flavor in the hypothetical client’s 
recital of his difficulties with his superior 
on the job. As the client continued talking, 
the counselor would probably look for oth- 
er evidence of feelings of persecution. He 
might check the client’s nonverbal behavior, 
as has been suggested (2), and observe 
whether the client spoke in the conspira- 
torial tones with narrowed eyes and back- 
ward glances which is often characteristic 
of paranoid reactions. If the client spoke 
in the complaining whine manifested by 
some neurotics, the counselor might, per- 
haps, think more in terms of an inadequate 
personality rather than paranoid trends. 

But whatever verbal and nonverbal be- 
havior the counselor may have noted, the 
odds are strongly against the counselor’s 
having taking cognizance of the fact that of 
the 75 words spoken by our client, 15 of 





1The author wishes to express his thanks to his 
former assistants, K. K. Hoover and L. W. Porter, 
who helped organize the data for the present study. 
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them are the ego words I, me, and my. 
That is, one out of every five, or 20 per 
cent of the words used by our client in his 
opening statement are direct references to 
himself. Had the client uttered neologisms, 
had he spoken in the staccato bursts of a 
hypomanic or wearily wrenched one slow 
word after another like a typical depres- 
sive, the counselor would almost certainly 
have taken heed of such language behavior. 
But since the client was communicating in 
a reasonable fashion, this other facet of his 
communication system, his word choice, 
went unnoticed. 


Diagnostic Significance of Word Choice 


Yet there is good reason to believe that 
this neglected area of word choice is likely 
to be a fruitful area of investigation. In a 
review article Sanford (12) has referred to 
a number of studies which indicate that 
the relationship of speech to personality is 
close. Similarly, as Sanford also observes, 
personal adjustment and speech behavior 
are related. Buseman (5), for example, re- 
ported that an increase in verbs as related 
to adjectives was reflected in teachers’ 
ratings of instability among a group of 
school children. Balken and Masserman 
(1) supported these findings in their report 
which showed that anxiety hysterics who 
are tense use more verbs than conversion 
hysterics who, by contrast, are compara 
tively calm. Similarly, studies by Raimy 
(9), Sheerer (18), Snyder (14), and Stock 
(15) have indicated that words and phrases 
of self-reference or statements of approval 
disapproval relate to personal adjustment 
and to benefit derived from counseling 
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interviews. Other researches by Fairbanks 
(6), Mann (8), and Roshal (11) suggest that 
vocabulary variability as measured by the 
type-token ratio also bears some relation- 
ship to adjustment. Types are the differ- 
ent words spoken and tokens the total num- 
ber of words (7, p. 500). Thus there appears 
to be some evidence that the person who 
is critically deviant in personality and/or 
adjustment is probably deviant in his pre- 
ference for certain words or sounds .when 
speaking. This would fit in with the Devia- 
tion Hypothesis (8, 4) which the present 
writer has offered in order to explain and 
make predictions concerning a wide range 
of atypical behavior. That is, a person who 
is deviant in a critical area (as adjustment) 
will also be deviant in noncritical areas of 
behavior (as word choice or sounds) when 
compared to the “normal” population. 


Hypotheses 


On the basis of similar but scattered evi- 
dence, it seems reasonable to assume that 
the distressed client would be very con- 
scious of himself and his problem and 
would therefore use many ego words such 
as I, me, my, myself, mine. Following the 
same line of thought, we should expect 
him to be unconcerned with other people 
in view of his preoccupation with his own 
condition and thus would use relatively 
few empathic words such as we, our, they, 
us, you, your, etc. Such assumptions would 
have, at least, the face validity of common 
experience. Thus we may say, for example, 
“I wonder what will happen to me when 
my problem gets too big for me, and I am 
not aware, let alone concerned, with you 
and your problems. But as my adjustment 
improves, as my problem becomes man- 
ageable, I should become more empathic 
and less egocentric, indicating by my word 
choice a consciousness of you and us and 
less of me alone.” (a) Therefore, in a series 
of counseling interviews, we should antici- 
pate a gradual drop of ego words in suc- 
ceeding interviews, as the problem was 
resolved, and a gradual rise in empathic 
words. This would be a first hypothesis. 


By association, certain initial sounds of 
words may be identified with profanity or 
obscenity; and such sounds might accord- 
ingly be assumed to reflect emotionality. As 
Sanford (12, p. 165) suggests, “. . . a pre- 
dilection for the explosive p sound may 
indicate that the speaker is symbolically in- 
dulging in some manner of noxious emis- 
sion upon his audience.” Whether one as- 
cribes it to simple association, psychoanaly- 
tic symbolism, or just coincidence, it does 
seem that some of our laundered expletives 
such as faugh, shoot, darn, shucks and the 
like may possibly be a reflection of more 
full-blooded Anglo-Saxon counterparts 
which have the same sound. Indeed, some 
similar verbal metamorphoses have been 
traced, such as “gad” or “golly” for God, 
“zounds” for Gods wounds, “Jeez,” “gee” 
and “crickey,” “cripes” or “crackey” for Jesus 
or Christ. At any rate, such expletive or 
explosive initial sounds seem worthy of 
further scrutiny as vossible indicators of 
emotion. As a second hypothesis, we should 
therefore state (b) that expletive and explo- 
sive sounds should decrease in relative 
frequency as client adjustment improved 
during successive counseling interviews. 

Since we have gone so far in stating our 
hypotheses, we may go a bit farther and 
depend more upon clinical hunch than 
background evidence for our formulations. 
Most experienced counselors have often 
felt during the initial interview with a 
distraught client that the client is speak- 
ing in largely negative terms. That is, his 
conversation seems full of what he can 
not do, that nothing helps, or that things 
never work out. As a hunch, then, it might 
be hypothesized (c) that the relative fre- 
quency of words like no, never, not, nothing, 
none should decrease as the client im- 
proved. On the same basis, but with some 
support from general semantics (7), we may 
note that the client in an emotional tur- 
moil finds difficulty in saying specifically 
what his problem consists of. He may use 
abstractions such as “honorableness” or 
“decency,” etc. On the supposition, and this 
admittedly is a large supposition, that ab- 
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stract words usually have more syllables 
than other words, (d) we should expect that 
the ratio of syllables to words should de- 
crease as the client’s adjustment. bettered 
since he should be using words with fewer 
syllables as he dealt more concretely with 
his problem. That, therefore, will serve as 
a fourth hypothesis. 


Procedure 


With these hypotheses in mind, the case 
of Herbert Bryan was used as a source of 
data. This case may be found in Roger’s 
Counseling and Psychotherapy (10, pp. 
265-437). It consists of a complete phono- 
graphic transcription of every word spoken 
by the client during eight interviews. Also, 
the neurotic Herbert Bryan was treated 
with reasonable success, not only in Roger's 
opinion but also, I think, in.the judgment 
of any professional counselor who reads the 
full case. Furthermore, Rogers specifically 
intended the interviews to be used for re- 
search as well as illustrative purposes and 
so exercised particular care to insure ac- 
curacy. Finally, and this was most impor- 
tant for present purposes, the series of inter- 
views was conveniently available, not only 
to anyone who wished to check the analysis, 
but also as one of two textbooks for the two 
groups of students in counseling psychology 
classes who laboriously counted all the 
words spoken by the client. A complete 
analysis was made by one group of students 
as a class project and then, a year later, the 
entire analysis was repeated by another 
group. 

Word counts were made of every word 
spoken by the client during each interview 
and then a count was made of particular 
expressions as follows: ego words, I, my, 
me, myself, mime; empathic words, we, our, 
their, they, us, your, ourselves, yourself, 
them, themselves, you; expletive or explo- 
sive sounds?, B, K, or C as K, F or Ph, P, S 
or C as S, and Sh; negative words, no, not, 
never, nothing, none; the ratio of verbs to 
adjectives; and ratio of syllables per hun- 

2Crack would be counted as “K” while cent 


would be counted as “S.” Sugar would be “Sh” and 
phone as “F.” 
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dred words. This last was the only analysis 
made which did not include all words 
spoken in the entire series of interviews. A 
sample of the 15lst to the 250th word of 
each interview was used for the syllable 
count. 


As a comparison, since it can not be ac- 
curately called a control, the same analysis 
was made of three recorded interviews held 
with a student who was majoring in psy- 
chology and wished to discuss possible 
graduate schools that he might attend for 
further training. This student had no par- 
ticular problem beyond that mentioned and 
he appeared fairly well adjusted. Hence it 
seemed that a comparison of his word 
choice with that of Herbert Bryan might 
be interesting, though nothing definite 
could be proved. 


Discussion 


At the outset, it must be emphasized that 
only one case of counseling a person with 
an adjustment problem is involved in the 


present analysis of the eight interviews. 


Time and the tenuous nature of the hy- 
potheses of the present study were limiting 
factors. Thus the findings are more illus- 
trative than conclusive. But for all that, 
the pattern of word choice is intriguing. 
As reference to Table 1 will reveal, the 
percentage of ego words, expletive sounds, 
and negative words drops as the interviews 
progress while the percentage of empathie 
words generally rises with succeeding inter- 
views. This trend is fairly clear-cut except 
for interview six. This interview is charac 
terized by marked ambivalence on the part 
of the client and a desire for direct help 
from the counselor (10, pp. 386ff.). The 
client is uncertain that he really wants to 
change his adjustment. In many ways this 
sixth interview appears to be a temporary 


setback insofar as therapeutic progress ig 


concerned. It is believed that the clients 
ambivalence and uncertainty is reflected ia 
the changed pattern of word choice ob 
tained for the sixth interview. Accordingly, 


if we think in terms of a broad pattern, wé 


may say that our hypotheses concerning eg? 
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Table 1 

Analysis of Word Type by Interviews 
Interview Number* 1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 
Per cent Ego Words 
Bryan 1121 876 827 965 860 1054 494 818 
Student GOS DOO Tee isk ess 2 ak ok ee 
Per cent Empathic Words 
Bryan 164° 350 ~1.88 ° 1.71 200° L8r 306 “210 
Student BAR BBE SOT Oa Ga a es 
Per cent Expletive Words 
Bryan 20.94 19.00 16.97 18.88 16.94 380.41 17.81 16.89 
Student O35 FU 4 ROW on. ee aks a ee 
Per cent Negative Words** 
Bryan 234° 286 198 174 198 278 111 Ls 
Student SSS BOB R16 3 ea AS fe sho Ph oes 
Adjective-Verb Quotient 
Bryan 249 266 158 198 161 285 191 2.45 
Student BOB AT BO kak seed Si te ee ee ee 
Syllable Ratiot 
Bryan 127; 157 148 146° 1S8L Let Fee is 
Student 1083.88 TOR nc ea eee 
Total Words Spoken 
Bryan 8595 4966 4041 4889 4425 8557 2886 2881 
Student E10 SOM MOOR ao kia cn eas ee 








on ay three interviews were held with the ogre eight were recorded for Bryan, 
* lu 


des contractions such as couldn‘t, didn‘t, 


{Based upon the 15lst to the 250th word inetuatve “from each interview. 


words, empathic words, negative words and 
expletive sounds are in general agreement 
with what was found in the word choice 
analysis of this one case. With more cases 
we may in the future find strong support 
or even proof for the hypotheses. 

The adjective-verb ratio, and syllable ra- 
tio seem to bear little, if any, relationship to 
the improved adjustment with succeeding 


jnterviews for Herbert Bryan. Our hy- 


potheses in these instances are not in agree- 
ment with the obtained data. Similarly, the 
analysis of the word choice for the three 
interviews held with a student tells us little. 
It should be noted that in his early inter- 
views Bryan uses considerably more ego 
words and expletive sounds and fewer 
empathic words than the student. This is 
what our hypothesis would lead us to ex- 
pect; however, we have only three inter- 
views and those are with but a single case. 
Yet we may add that there is probably 
enough encouragement in these findings to 
resume later the vision-blurring tedium of 
analyzing additional cases in the search for 
more conclusive support. 





Table 2 


Rank Difference Correlations for the 
Word Choice Analysis 





Case of Herbert Bryan 





Interview order and ego word 


frequency rank* 


Interview order and empathic word 


frequency rank 


Interview order and expletive sounds 


Interview order and negative word rank 
Interview order and number of 
questions asked by client 


Interview order and syllable ratio 


frequency rank 


Ego word frequency rank and 


empathic word rank 


65 
—4l 
51 
46 
—.08 
—.05 


—.57 


Ego word frequency rank and expletive rank  .80 
Ego word order rank and Adjective-Verb 





Quotient rank 49 
Ego word order rank and negative words .66 
Expletive order and Adjective-Verb 

Quotient 53 
Empathic word order rank expletive —.48 
Empathic word order rank and Adjective- 

Verb Quotient 16 

*The interview with the est percentage of a 


particular word type is ranke 
ete. Thus 





also 


3 pe next hest 
the first interview is Fret © 4 


in ego 


words percentage while the second interview is 
ranked fourth in ego words. For empathic words a 


somewhat reverse relationship obtains. 
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The rank-difference correlations in Table 
2 reflect several relationships worthy of 
brief comment. As expected, the correla- 
tions are positive for chronological order of 
the interviews with ego words, expletive 
sounds, and negative words. For interview 
order and empathic word frequency rank 
the correlation is negative. Correlating the 
interview order with the frequency rank- 
ing of these word choices assumes that the 
client’s improvement in adjustment follows 
the order of the interviews. That is, it is 
assumed that the client gets a little better 
with each succeeding interview. Any coun- 
selor of broad experience is aware that such 
is rarely the case. There are advances and 
setbacks, ebb and flow in the client’s im- 
provement; hence the chronological order 
of the interviews is only an approximation 
of the order of improvement. The earlier- 
mentioned sixth interview with Herbert 
Bryan, for example, is probably a case in 
point. If such is the case, we should ex- 
pect that if we ranked the interviews, not 
in chronological order, but in the order of 
some satisfactory measure of emotional ad- 
justment, the correlations would be larger. 
While we have no such satisfactory meas- 
ure, we do have a definite rank order for 
several types of word choices in Herbert 
Bryan’s interviews. Since ego words range 
from 4.9 to 11.2 per cent of all words 
spoken, we may choose them for our an- 
alysis and note the results. 

Accordingly, our subhypothesis is that 
the rank order of ego words should cor- 
relate more substantially with the rank 
order of the other word types than simple 
chronological order of the interviews. Our 
logic is that the frequency of ego word 
usage in each interview is, perhaps, a bet- 
ter indicator of whether the client is im- 
proving than the number of the interview. 
This, of course, assumes that there is some 
validity to our earlier stated hypotheses 
with respect to word choice as evidence of 
improvement during counseling. Making 
the same assumptions, we could as readily 
use the order of empathic words or of 
expletive sounds just a well as ego words. 


Irwin A. Berg 


In Table 2 we find evidence that the 
correlations do rise in accordance with our 
subhypothesis. The rank-difference correla. 
tion of empathic word order and interview 
number is —.41 but with ego word order 
it is —.57. Similarly, expletive sound rank 
is .51 with interview order but .80 with 
ego word rank. In the case of negative word 
order the rise is from .46 for interview 
order to .66 for ego word order. 

These findings are certainly not conclu. 
sive; yet they lend some support to our 
earlier assertion that the order of the inter- 
views only roughly approximates the order 
of therapeutic gain if we take verbal be- 
havior of the type analyzed for the case of 
Herbert Bryan as our measure. 


Summary 


A detailed analysis was made of the word 
choice employed by a client in a published 
record of a complete interview series, It 
was found that ego words such as I, me, 
etc., tended to decrease in frequency as the 
client’s adjustment improved, while em- 
pathic words increased. Negative words like 
no, never, etc., and expletive sounds such 
as “b,” “f” and the like also tended to de 
crease with succeeding interviews as the 
client’s adjustment was bettered. It was 
noted that the chronological order of inter: 
views probably approximated only roughly 
the degree of client improvement. It was 
suggested that verbal measures may repre 
sent a more adequate measure of client 
emotionality and adjustment than does the 
chronological order of a series of counsel 
ing interviews. 

Received October 25, 1957. 
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Theses in Counseling and Student 
Personnel Work 


(To June, 1957) Reported by 
175 Fellows and Associates of Division 17 


This listing was prepared by a committee of 
the Division of Counseling Psychology, APA— 
William C. Cottle, Chairman, Raymond C. Hum- 
mel, and John E. Muthard. A similar study for 
the period 1958 to June, 1957, with responses 
from 68 members of the Division, was published 
in the Winter 1956 issue of this Journal. This 
years request, with assurance of publication, 
brought responses from 175 members. 

The advisers who reported theses for the first 
time this year most frequently reported for the 
originally requested period of 1953-56 as well as 
for 1956-57. Two men account for an astonish- 
ing total of 59 doctoral theses out of the total 
of 846 for the two lists. No thesis reported as 
completed prior to 1953 is included in this 
published list. 

In order to provide comparability of this list- 
ing and the one published in 1956 all theses re- 
ported as completed during 1956-57 are printed 
in italics. This means that one could read the 
roman type items in both listings for the 19538- 
55 period and the italic type items in this list- 
ing for the 1956—June 1957 period. There is, of 
course, one inconsistency in that the January 
to June 1956 theses in the first listing are com- 
parable to the 1956 italicized listings in second 
listing. But one can’t have everything! 

These two listings have included Master’s de- 
gree theses and research papers. Space limita- 
tions may prevent publication of other than 
doctoral theses in the future and these to be 
for the immediately preceeding year only. 

A rough count suggests that slightly over one- 
half of the doctoral theses reported are for the 
degree of Ed.D. Does some reader want to 
study differences—if detectable—in the thesis 
topics of the Ph.D. and Ed.D. recipients? How 
many of the theses reported could be classified 
as “counseling” or “counseling psychology”? All 
titles were sent under the broad rubric of 
“counseling and student personnel work.” Does 
some reader question the appropriateness under 
this heading of certain thesis titles? For publica- 
tion purposes, should we ask the Division com- 
mittee to establish a definition of Counseling 
Psychology and publish the titles only of theses 
meeting this definition? Ed. 
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Toward Vocational Counseling. 1956. Ind. U. 
Ed.D, (Louis G. Schmidt, Studies in Educ., 
1956, Ind. U.). 

Schulman, Jacob. A Comparison Between 9th and 
12th Grade Students on Self-Estimates of 
Abilities and Objective Scores on the Differ- 
ential Aptitude Tests. 1955. N.Y.U. Ed.D. 
{Milton Schwebel, Mf). 


Schultz, Karl V. The Psychologically Healthy Per- 
son: A Study in Identification and Prediction. 
1958. U. of Southern Calif. Ph.D. (Georgene 
Seward). 

Shea, Ellen M. The Prognostic Value of Admission 
Procedures in a State Teachers College. 1957. 
U. of Conn. Ph.D. (Edward A. Wicas, Mf). 


Shear, Howard J. Single Interview Counseling with 
Freshmen College Students. 1955. U. of Texas. 
Ph.D. (Royal Embree). 

Shelsky, Irving M. The Effect of Disability on 
Self-Concept. 1957. Columbia U.’ Ph.D. (Don- 
ald E. Super, Mf). 

Shrock, John Granville. Functions of Methodology 
in Adult Education Ceramics Courses. 1953. 
Stanford U. Ed.D. (H. B. McDaniel, Mf). 

Simons, Wesley S. The Personality Characteristics 
of the Residence Hall Assistant as Related to 
Job Performance. 1957. Mich. State U. Ed.D. 
(Walter F. Johnson, Mf). 


Theses in Counseling and Student Personnel Work 


Sinick, Daniel. The Effect of Encouragement 0 
the Test Performance of Subjects with V 
Amounts of Anxiety. 1955. N.Y.U. Ph.D. (Mi. 
ton Schwebel, Mf., J. Appl. Psychol.). 

Skeath, Daniel. A Study of Local Religious Pro 
grams Provided in Selected Protestant Churches 
for the Youth Members. 1953. The Penn. State 
U. Ed.D. (A. M. Wellington, Mf). 

Smith, Lester E. Some Implications of the Theary 
of Client-Centered Therapy for Student Per- 
sonnel Work. 1954. Stanford U. Ed.D. (H. B, 
McDaniel, Mf). 


Snodgrass, Ernest Walter. Guidance Functions of 
Elementary School Teachers. 1956. The George 
Washington U. Ed.D, (Mitchell Dreese). 

Solomon, Robert Byron. Counseling Concepts in 
Selected Social Agencies. 1956-57. Stanford U, 
Ed.D. (H. B. McDaniel, Mf). 

Spacie, Edwin G. The Structure of Belief Among 
Selected College Freshmen. 1956. Mich. State 
U. Ed.D. (Walter F, Johnson, Mf). 

Splaver, Sarah. What High School Freshmen and 
Seniors Want in Occupational Books. 195%, 
N.Y.U. Ph.D. (Milton Schwebel, Mf., Occup. 
Press, 1958, New York City). 

Stark, Paul. Some Determinants of Political Ac 
tivity Among Liberals. 1957. Columbia U. Ph.D. 
(Edward Joseph Shoben, Jr., Mf). 

Stauffer, John N. Judgments of Liberal Arts Cob 
lege Teachers and Deans Regarding College 
Teacher Qualifications. 1956. The Penn. State 
U. Ed.D. (A. M. Wellington, Mf). 

Stearns, G. W. An Evaluation of the Terminal 
Interview as a Means of Assessing Graduating 
Students. 1957. Harvard U. Ed.D. (David 
Tiedeman). _ 

Stoltz, Robert E. A Study of Productivity in 6 
Research Setting. 1956. The Ohio State U. 
Ph.D. (Carroll L. Shartle). 


Stoner, William Gerald. Factors Related to the 
Underachievement of High School Students, 
1956-57. Stanford U. Ed.D. (H. B. McDaniel, 
Mf). 

Storey, John Stuart. The Validity of Counseling 
Variables Considered in the Advisement of Dis- 
abled Veterans Entering Terminal Business 
Training. 1955. Mich. State U. Ed.D. (Walter 
F. Johnson, Mf). 

Tennyson, Willard Wesley. An Analysis of thé 
Professional Guidance Position of Certified 
Secondary School Counselors in Missouri. 1956. 
U. of Missouri. Ed.D. (John L. Ferguson and 
Paul C. Polmantier, Mf). 

Teris, Murray K. A Study of the Stability of the 
Self-Concept in a Level of Aspiration Expert 
ment. 1956. U. of Ottawa. Ph.D. (M. Chagnon). 
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Thompson, Fred Ward. The Relationship of In- 
dwidual Differences and Counselor Technique 
to the Effectiveness of Vocational Counseling. 
1956. U. of Southern Calif. Ph.D. (Earl F. 
Carnes). 


Trimble, Vernon E. Special Provisions for the 


Gifted in California Public Secondary Schools. 
1955. Stanford U. Ed.D. (H. B. McDaniel, Mf). 

Van Dalsem, Elizabeth Lou. Factors Related to 
Low Achievement in High School English. 
1956. Stanford U. Ed.D. (H. B. McDaniel, Mf). 

Vayhinger, John Monroe. Prediction from the 
Rorschach of Behavior in a Group Situation. 
1956. Columbia U. Ph.D. (Laurance F. Shaffer, 
Mf). 

Walter, Verne A. The Effect of Need for Aca- 
demic Achievement on the Performance of 
College Studenis in Learning Certain Study 
Skills. 1956. The Ohio State U. Ph.D. (John R. 
Kinzer, Mf). 

Warren, Phyllis. Vocational Interests & Occupa- 
tional Adjustment of College Women. 1957. 
U. of Calif. Ph.D. (Lawrence H. Stewart). 

Welbourne, Arthur J. The Effectiveness of the 
Verdun Projective Battery as a Personality 
Screening Device at the High School Level. 
1955. U. of Ottawa. Ph.D. (R. H. Shevenell). 

Wendorf, Robert A. Qualifications and Duties of 
Guidance Counselors in Ohio High Schools. 
1955. Western Reserve U. Ed.D. (C. B. Allen, 
Personnel & Guid. J., 1956). 

White, Becky. The Relationship of Self Concept 
and Parental Identification to Women’s Voca- 
tional Interests. 1957. U. of Calif. Ph.D. (Law- 
rence H. Stewart). 

White, Leonard. Placement Methods of Ohio's 
1952-58 Regular High School Cooperative 
Trade Graduates. 1954. U. of Ottawa. Ph.D. 
(R. H. Shevenell). 
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Wilhelm, Chester Erwin. The Student Court in 
New Jersey's Public Secondary Schools. 1957. 
Rutgers U. Ed.D. (William H. Atkin, Mf). 


Wilk, Roge W. The Self Perceptions and the 
Perceptions of Others of Adolescent Leaders 
Elected by Their Peers. 1957. U. of Minn. 
Ph.D. (C. Gilbert. Wrenn, Mf). 


Will, Helen. Adolescents’ Attitudes Toward Young- 
er Children. 1957. The Penn. State U. Ed.D. 
(A. M. Wellington, Mf). 

Wilson, Robert S. A Study of Selected Predictor 
Variables as Related to Student Experience 
Variables at the University of Oklahoma. 1956. 
U. of Denver. Ph.D. (Daniel D. Feder). 


Wilson, Ulrey K. A Conceptual Framework of 
Guidance Developed From a Study of Selected 
Literature and Leading to a Tentative Tech- 
nique for Evaluation of Current Practices. 1957. 
Florida State U. Ed.D. (Harold F. Cottingham, 
Mf). 

Wolf, Alvin. A Study of the Stability of Test 


Performance of Neuropsychiatric Patients. 1957. 
Columbia U. Ph.D. (Donald E. Super, Mf). 


Wood, Gertrude. An Evaluative Study of the 
Child Study Program in Los Angeles County. 
1955. U. of Southern Calif. Ed.D. (D. Welty 
Lefever, Mf). 

Wright, Fred H. An Evaluation of the Candidate 
Employee Program in the Rehabilitation of 
Hospitalized Psychiatric Patients. 1956. Ohio 
State U. Ph.D. (Francis P. Robinson, Mf). 


Wyllie, Doris. A Comparative Study of Some 
Traits of Selected and Non-Selected Students 
at the Senior High School Level. 1955. The 
Penn. State U. Ed.D. (A. M. Wellington, Mf). 


Yoganarassimhiah, Malavalli M. Some Factors Re- 
lated to Work Attitudes. 1957. Columbia U. 
Ph.D. {Donald E. Super, Mf). 


Masters Theses and Research Papers 


Barker, Felix Scott. A Study of Special Education 
Practices in North Carolina Public Schools. 
1957. North Carolina State College. Master of 
Occupational Information & Guidance. (Roy N. 
Anderson). 

Berrian, Mae Adele. Training for Public and In- 
dustrial Personnel Work. 1956. The George 
Washington U. M.A. (James Norman Mosel). 

Boisclair, Gustave. L’Adaptation Mesuree par le 
Bell et la Prediction de la Promotion Scolaire 
des Eleves d’un High School. 1956. U. of Ot- 
tawa. M.A. (M. Chagnon). 

Bolle, Arthur. A Factor-Analysis of the Echelle 

d'Intelligence Ottawa-Wechsler. 1954, U. of 

Ottawa. M.A. (L. T. Dayhaw). 


Burr, Michael. Attitudes and Information Regard- 
ing Distributive Education and Occupations 
Possessed by Counselors and Distributive Edu- 
cation. 1957. U. of California. M.A.. (Lawrence 
H. Stewart). 

Dail, Alton Earl. A Study of Job Satisfaction of the 
Rehabilitated White Male Clients in North 
Carolina Areas with Population of less than 
4,000. 1957. North Carolina State College. 
M.S. (Roy N. Anderson). 

Delli Colli, Pascal. The Rationale of the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Picture Arrangement Subtest, Form I. 
1957. U. of Ottawa. M.A. (L. T. Dayhaw). 

Dicks, Judson. Ross. A Demographic Study of 

Paraplegics in Watch Repair Training at Woot 
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row ‘Wilson Rehabilitation Center. 1957. North 
Carolina State College. M.S. (Roy N. Anderson). 


Dodge, James Philander. A Study of a Possible 
Use. of the Personal Problem ‘Check: List in 
Constructive Typology. 1957. North Carolina 

. State College. M.S. (Roy N. Anderson). 


Durrum, Mary Denman. Military Guidance in 
Secondary Schools.’ 1957. The George ‘Wash- 
ington U. M.A. (Mitchell Dreese). 


Ehrle, Raymond Albert. A Survey of Counseling 
and Guidance Activities of United States Air 
Force Personal Affairs Officers. 1956. The 
George Washington U. M.A. (Mitchell Dreese). 


Farahmand, Saied Shamlou. An Occupation Mono- 
graph on the Machinist. 1956. The George 
Washington U. M.A: (Don Carlos Faith). 


Farris, Raymond. Counseling and Guidance. Ser- 
pices in the United States Navy. 1957. The 
George Washington U. M.A. (Mitchell Dreese). 


Gordon, Harriet Rawls. The Role of Guidance in 
Minimizing. Drop-Outs Among Eighth Grade 
and High School Pupils in Fairfax County, 
Virginia. 1956. The George Washington U. 
M.A. (Mitchell Dreese). 

Griffith, Kenneth Mitchell. An Evaluation of 
a Battery of Standardized Tests as a Means 
of Predicting Success in a College of Pharm- 
acy. 1957. U. of Houston. M.S. (Franklin L. 
Stovall, Mf). 

Hamler, Dollie Rubye. A Survey. of Civic. and 
Service Organizations Offering Counseling and 
Guidance Services’ for Young People. 1957. 
The George Washington U. M.A. (Mitchell 

'! Dreese). 

Helmy, Monira Ahmed. Applications of Guidance 
Services in the United States to the Guidance 
of Egyptian Girl Students. 1956. The George 
Washington U.'M.A. (Mitchell Dreese). 


Herrman, William Lyndon. Partial Validation of 
a Drop-Out Scale. 1957..U. of Kansas. M.S. 
(Wm. C. Cottle). 

Hutton, Jack G. Sane Relationships Between In- 
terest Peaks on the Kuder Preference Record 
Vocational and College Major. 1956. U. of 
Denver: M.A. (H. R. Moore). 


Jeanne-du-Crucifix, Sister. Mesadaptations de nos 
Adolescentes au Refectoire. 1955.°U. of Ottawa. 
M.A. (R. H. Shevenell). 

Johnson, B. Frank, Jr. Predicting Success in the 
College of Engineering University of Houston. 
1957. U. of Houston. M.S. (Franklin L. Stovall, 
Mf). 

Johnson, Janet Wildman. An Occupational Mono- 
graph on the Physician. 1956. The George 
Washington U. M.A. (Don Carlos Faith). 


' Theses in Counseling and Student Personnel Work 


Kantasewi, Chamnean. Vocational Rehabilitation 
in Thailand. 1956. The George Washington U. 
M.A. (Thelma: Hunt), 

Kennedy, (Rev.) Kermit Paul, S.J. Aspects of the 
Rogerian Procedure That Ave Found in Some 
Basic Concepts of Selected Spiritual Writers, 
1957. Creighton U. M.A: (Leo’R. Kennedy), 


Kimura, Janet. The Relationship of Reaction to 
Frustration by International Students and The 
Evaluation of Student Personnel Services at 
the Ohio State U. 1957. Ohio State U. MA, 
: (Collins W. Burnett). 

Kramer, Kenneth Calvert. An Evaluation of o 
Projective Test of Achievement Motivation a 
a Means of Predicting Academic Success in 
College. 1957. U. of Houston. M:S.’ (Franklin 
L. Stovall, Mf). 

Kramer, Margaret Linsey. An Evaluation of ¢ 
Battery of Standardized Tests as a Means of 
Predicting Success in a College of Busines 
Administration. 1957. U. of Houston. MS. 
(Franklin L. Stovall, Mf). 


Lalonde, Gisele. The Use of Twenty Characteris- 
tics in the Discrimination of Masculinity and 
Femininity with the Mosaic Test. 1954. U. of 
Ottawa. ‘M.A. (M. Chagnon). 


Leigh, David R. An Analysis of Freshman 
justment to Dormitory Living Under the Miami 
University Advisory Program. 1957.. Miami U. 
(Ohio). M.A. (S. A. Switzer). 

Leishman, Virginia. Instituting. a Program of 
Counseling at a Home for the Aged. 1957. San 
Francisco State College. M.A. (Virginia Lee 
Block). 

Ley, Ronald. Factors Related to the College Sue 
cess of Students with Poor Academic High 
School Records. 1957. U. of Buffalo. (Leo 
Goldman). 

Linde, Tom. Personality Elements of “Thirty-theet 
Adults with Cerebral Palsy as Measured om 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inver 
tory. 1957. U. of Ill. M.A. (C. H. Patterson). 

Lirette, Albert J. The Nostalgia of Four Groups of 
Male High School Boarders. 1953. U. of Ot 
tawa. M.A. (R. H. Shevenell). 

‘Maes, Wayne R. Physiological Reactions of Stub 
terers and non-Stutterers to the Rosenzwelg 
Picture-Frustration Study Pictures. 1956. Mich 
State U. M.A. (Gregory A. Miller). 

Newcomer, Joan. A Study on Social Motivation of 
Graduate and Older Students in a College 
Women’s Dormitory. 1957. U. of Minn. MA 
(C. Gilbert Wrenn), 

Nunnery, Michael Yates. A Study and Appraisal of 
the Guidance Program of Durham County, 
North Carolina. 1956. North Carolina Stott 
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Theses in Counseling and Student Personnel Work 


Coll. Master of Occupational Information and 
Guidance. (Roy N. Anderson). 

Orbeck, James Stanley. A Descriptive Study of 
Truants and Withdrawals From a Large High 
School. 1956. The U. of Texas. (H. T. Manuel). 


Parker, Lois Proctor. The Role of Guidance in 
the Diversified Occupations Program at Mont- 
gomery Blair High School. 1956. The George 
Washington U. M.A. (Mitchell Dreese). 

Poch, Martin Carl. Counseling Activities of the 
United States Air Force Chaplains. 1956. The 
George Washington U. M.A. (Mitchell Dreese). 


Pollard, Thomas Nicholas. A Follow-Up Study of 
Master of Arts Degree Recipients in Counsel- 
ing and Guidance from the George Washing- 
ton U. 1945-55. 1956. The George Washing- 
ton U. M.A. (Mitchell Dreese). 


Rheault, Michel G. L’Adaptation d’Apres le Bell- 
Ottawa Estelle Indicatrice des Gouts d’Apres 
le Kuder-Ottawa. 1957. U. of Ottawa. M.A. 
(M. Chagnon). 

Roberts, Beryl. The Essentials of an Activities- 
Union Program with Emphasis on its Educa- 
tional Implications. 1957. U. of Minn. M.A. 
(C. Gilbert Wrenn). 

Salyer, Patricia Anne. A Job Analysis Study of a 
Random Sample. of Members of the American 
College Personnel’ Association. 1955. U. of 
Kansas. M.Ed. (Wm. C. Cottle, Personnel & 
Guid, J., 1956. 


Schasteen, Joyce W. Relationship of Socio-Eco- 
nomic Status to Children’s Values. 1957. The U. 
of Calif. M.A. (Lawrence H. Stewart). 


Schottenstein, Phyllis. Identifying, Motivating, and 
Evaluating Potentially-Superior Freshmen in 
the College of Education, The Ohio State 
University. 1957. The Ohio State U. M.A. 
(Collins W. Burnett). 

Seizer, Samuel. An Investigation Concerning the 
Predictive Value of Standardized Tests in the 
Entrance Battery of the University of Houston 
Central College of Nursing. 1957. U. of Hous- 
ton. M.S. (Franklin L. Stovall, Mf). 


Sheldon, Mary Jon (Johnson). A Study of Attitudes 
Related to Participation in Organized Activities. 
1957. U. of Minn. M.A. (C. Gilbert Wrenn). 


Shrier, Norma J. Factors Related to Self-Estimate 
of Junior High School Students. 1957. U. of 
Calif. M.A. (Lawrence H. Stewart). 


South, John Craig. A Study of the Efficiency of 
Test Criteria Used for Selecting Student Nurses 
at the White Cross Hospital School of Nursing, 
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Columbus, Ohio. 1957. The Ohio State U. M.A. 
(George F. Wooster). 

Tallman, Maxine Ruth. Personality Correlates of 
Intellectually Superior High School Achievers 
and Non-Achievers. 1957. U. of Calif. M.A. 
(Jerry H. Clark). 

Taylor, John B. The Design and Evaluation of 
Information Test Items Which Inventoried 
Interests. 1957. U. of Calif. M.A. (Lawrence H. 
Stewart). 

Vaillancourt, Raymond. Local College Prediction 
with the Otis and the Otis-Ottawa. 1955. U. 
of Ottawa. M.A. (L. T. Dayhaw). 

Warren, Jonathan R. The Effect of Attitudes on 
Occupational Choice. 1957. U. of Calif. M.A. 
(Lawrence H. Stewart). 

Watson, Rev. Edwin P., O.S.B. A 1957 Survey 
of Professional Preparation and Practices of 
Catholics in the Field of Guidance and Coun- 
seling Psychology in the Catholic High Schools, 
Colleges, and Universities Throughout the 
United States. 1957. U. of Kansas. M.A. (Wm. 
C. Cottle). 

Wenkert, Robert. Positive Mental Health: A Re- 
view of the Literature. 1957. U. of Calif. M.A. 
(Lawrence H. Stewart). 

Wetzler, Helene. Diplomate or Dropout: A Study 
of Non-Intellectual Factors in Relation to Col- 
lege Student Attrition. 1957. Cornell U. M.A. 
(A. Gordon Nelson). 

Wherry, Carrie Jean. Validation of a Student 
Forced-Choice Motivation Scale. 1956. The 
Ohio State U. M.A. (Collins W. Burnett). 

Wick, Thomas Eugene. An Evaluation of Six 
Factors in Predicting Achievement of Fresh- 
men Male Students at Miami U. 1957. Miami 
U. (Ohio). M.A. (S. A. Switzer). 

Wilkinson, H. Jean Foster. The Relation of the 
Discrepancy Between Scores on the Subtests 
of the ACE Psychological Examination and 
Personality Variables. 1956. Duke U. M.A. 
(Henry Weitz). 

Williams, Cecil L. A Study of the Relative Ef- 
fectiveness of the ACE Psychological Examina- 
tion and the School and College Ability Test 
in Predicting First Semester Grade Point Aver- 
age. 1957. U. of Kansas. M.S. (E. Gordon 
Collister). 

Wolford, Helen G. The Value of Counseling in 
the Psychological Adjustment of a Group of 
Women Surgical Patients. 1957. San Francisco 
State College. M.A. (Virginia Lee Block, Mf). 
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Research Notes from Here and There 


Harold B. Pepinsky 
The Ohio State University a 


On February 6-8, 1958, a symposium on 
Objective Approaches to Personality As- 
sessment was held at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. The symposium was sponsored by 
Professors Bernard. M. Bass and Irwin A. 
‘Berg, representing the Psychology Depart- 
ment of that institution. Because it was my 
task to summarize and discuss the papers 
presented there, I listened to them with 
particular care, finding them so stimulating 
that it seemed appropriate to review them 
for readers of this department, and Pro- 
fessors Bass and Berg have given me per- 
mission to do so. What follows is adapted 
from my “summary and conclusions” chap- 
ter, which is to appear in a forthcoming 
publication that includes the symposium 
papers. 

Robert I. Watson of Northwestern Uni- 
versity opened the symposium with “a his- 
torical review of objective personality test- 
ing.” He showed that American psycholo- 
gists have become increasingly aware of 
how complicated it is to measure human 
personality and that they are increasingly 
willing to tackle complicated measurement 
problems in this area. He also obtained 
definitions of “objective personality as- 
sessment” from the symposium participants, 
indicating that they, like most other con- 
temporary American psychologists, are 
striving for precision in the measurement 
and control of stimulus conditions, the 
observer, and/or the responses of the per- 
son being observed. 

In a discussion of “theories underlying 
approaches to personality assessment,” Don- 
ald E. Super of Teachers College com- 
mented upon the many fads that have 
waxed and waned in attempts to develop 
assessment theory and methods. He critical- 
ly reviewed performance, projection, and 


self-description approaches to assessment, 
concluding that projection (or projective) 
approaches, in particular, are not very use 
ful in the prediction of criterion behavior, 


For his preferred task of establishing the} . 


concurrent or predictive validity of assess. 
ment devices, he has found that self 
description methods have relatively high 
validity; he is impressed particularly with 
the utility of the biographical inventory 
as a predictor of success in training or em- 
ployment situations. 

The “foundations of personality measure. 
ment theory in multivariate i 
were discussed by Raymond B. Cattell of 
the University of Illinois, an exponent of 
factor analytic methods applied to data 
collected in the natural setting. Cattells 
remarks were buttressed by an impressive 
array of studies reporting on data collected 
in the form of ratings, questionnaires, and 
objective tests—data digested in large 
amount and rapidly analyzed by electronic 
computers. He drew an analogy between 
his “multivariate experiment” and the clini- 
cal method of personality assessment, argu 
ing that multivariate factor analysis, unlike 
the usual clinical methods of assessment, 
enables the psychologist to remain close t0 
his data and to secure information on clini 
cal constructs that are both known and ut 
known. Cattell made it clear that he did not 
like scaling methods, because the derived 
scales are neither inclusive nor factorially 
pure. mt 

In a talk on “some pattern analytic meth 
ods,” however, Louis McQuitty, of Michi- 
gan State University, argued that his 
method of “successive agreement analysis’ 
was more flexible than traditional factot 
analysis in isolating and differentiating 
personality types. Whereas the latter meth 
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Research Notes from Here and There 


od requires test items to have invariant 
validity for all persons sampled, the form- 
er assumes items to have differential valid- 
ity for different groupings of persons. Mc- 
Quitty clearly believes that it is more ten- 
able to assume that items have differential 
rather than invariant validity. As Bernard 
Bass has suggested, McQuitty’s method 
seems to be a kind of Q technique, in 
which persons are. first intercorrelated 
across a specified set of items, and after 


-which—by iterative procedure—the persons 


are then grouped into successively larger 
clusters of like respondents. 

A discourse on “the unimportance of 
item content” in differentiating between 
“operationally clean” criterion groups of 
persons was Irwin A. Berg’s contribution 
to the symposium. His contention was sup- 
ported by reference to research that he 
and many other workers have done. Berg 
proposes a “deviation hypothesis,” which 
predicts that if a group of persons differs 
in critical areas of behavior from other 
groups, it will differ also in noncritical be- 
havior. This hypothesis is based on the 
assumption that a group is distinguishable 
from other groups (or people in general) 
in terms of a characteristic response pattern, 
or “set,” which can be elicited by widely 
different kinds of stimulus conditions. An 
earlier version of Berg’s paper may be found 
in This Journal (1957, 4, 154-161), in an 
admirably written guest column for this 
department. 

Allen I. Edwards of the University of 
Washington cited evidence in support of 
his assertion that persons also differ in 
respect to the amount of “favorableness” 
that they assign to personality test items. He 
used this finding in developing social de- 
sirability scales, a task described as part 
of his paper on “social desirability and 
personality test construction.” Edwards’ 
belief that social desirability is a major 
contributor to the variance of personality 
test items was supported by further re- 
search evidence; e.g., persons whose re- 
sponses to items identified them as “depres- 
sive” or “schizophrenic” obtained low social 
desirability scores, and people in general 
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gave low social desirability values to such 
clinically designated clusters of item re- 
sponses, 

Although most of the contributors severe- 
ly rejected the use of projective testing 
methods, Wayne Holtzman of the Univer- 
sity of Texas described construction of the 
Holtzman Inkblot Test, derived from the 
Rorschach. In his paper on the “objective 
scoring of projective techniques,” Holtzman 
said that his test utilizes more objective 
stimulus conditions and scoring than does 
the Rorschach and that it retains the quali- 
tative richness of the Rorschach as a pro- 
jective method while introducing the quan- 
titative rigor of traditional psychometric 
methods. His paper opened with a compre- 
hensive summary of methodological prob- 
lems encountered in making use of pro- 
jective materials, 

Bernard M. Bass described “an approach 
to objectively assessing leadership” in a 
paper that provided an outstandingly well 
organized and scholarly background for 
his discussion. His paper is a testimonial 
to the value of a research worker’s dedica- 
tion to a restricted methodology; in Bass’ 
case this has yielded an enormous supply 
of empirical data out of which he has de- 
veloped a number of theoretical proposi- 
tions that have suggested testable and em- 
pirically supported predictions. Concur- 
rently, he has developed a method of feed- 
ing his data directly into an electronic 
analogue computer which has made pos- 
sible the extremely rapid processing and 
analysis of his data. 

William A. Hunt of Northwestern Uni- 
versity gave a paper on “an actuarial ap- 
proach to human judgment” that should 
reassure the clinician who is fearful lest 
his services are about to be dispensed with 
in favor of more economical and objective 
procedures. Hunt urged that the methods 
of classical psychophysics, used in the 
search for and uncovering of lawful uni- 
formities in judgment, be extended to the 
judging of complex patient behavior in 
clinical settings. He referred to a number 
of his publications in support of his con- 
tention that clinicians’ interpretations of 
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patient responses to complex stimulus situa- 
tions can be highly reliable. Yet he stressed 
that clinical judges must be carefully 
trained for the task of interpreting and pre- 
dicting patient behavior if such predictions 
are to be reliable and valid. 

Finally, Starke Hathaway of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota argued for “increasing 
clinical efficiency.” His thesis was that 
clinical procedures should be developed 
that provide maximum utility yet require 
minimum time and effort. For example, one 
should develop and use tests that increase 
the accuracy with which criterion data can 
be predicted and that reduce the amount 
of professional time required for test giving 
and scoring. But Hathaway warned that 
attempts to predict to psychiatric diagnosis 
or estimations are less productive than the 
kind of prediction involved in the task of 
construct validation. This point he illus- 
trated by reference to work on the Psycho- 
pathic Deviate (Pd) scale of his Minnesota 


Sex Hygiene Problems of University Freshmen 


In an effort to relate teaching in sex 
hygiene directly to the personal problems 
of the students involved, an eight-year 
study has been conducted in two universi- 
ties with freshmen enrolled in courses con- 
cerned with personal health, Students often 
complain that available references are much 
too generalized to help them solve pressing 
individual problems. The areas of need and 
problems identified here have significance 
in the development of meaningful units for 
similar courses. 

Preliminary steps to obtain personal in- 
formation for the study revealed that stu- 
dents find difficulty in identifying and 
stating problems. The first attempt at col- 
lecting information was based on the use 
of the Cornell University tests on court- 
ship, marriage, and parenthood. Key ques- 
tions went unanswered because of lack of 
familiarity with the vocabulary used in the 
tests. The second attempt involved the use 
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Multiphasic Personality Inventory. The dé 
velopment of this scale and construct, fo 
example, gave rise to a belief that tes. 
diagnosed Pd’s would be deficient in 
emotional functioning in comparison 
non-Pd’s. In a subsequent experiment, i 
was indeed predicted and verified that 
high Pd’s were less susceptible to aut 
nomic conditioning than low Pd's. “it 
I came away from this important con 
ference with the impression that the sym 
posium participants were highly dissimilar 
in their conceptions of how personality is 
to be assessed. Yet on one point there 
overwhelming agreement: useful assessment 
data must be capable, in principle, of 
empirically defined, measured in 
and publicly recorded as scores. For me, the 
symposium papers were extremely r 
ing. I strongly recommend that, as 
as they are published, they be ‘added " 
the reader’s diet. 





of a 133-item check list developed from 
close study of writers in this area. The 
items covered areas of possible need in se 
hygiene generally agreed upon by author 
ties. The same problem with vocabulay 
caused confusion in the use of the check 
list. In addition, many students checked 
almost every single item on the list. The 
conclusion with regard to the check list was 
that students had a general interest in all 
areas listed but that their own personal 
problems were not being identified by wu 
ing this list. 

The third method of collecting inform 
tion involved a short period of orien’ 
to prepare students to list their own 
lems and the distribution of blank white 
cards on which students were asked to priit 
questions and/or problems and submit them 
unsigned. This method was found produt 
tive and was used with 602 students during 
the eight-year period. A total of 2,731 quet 
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Research Notes from Here and There 


tions were classed as acceptable using the 
criteria that they be: legible, state a com- 
plete thought, and directly related to some 
aspect of sex hygiene. 

_ The freshmen were primarily College of 
Education students—77 per cent total, di- 
vided into 62 per cent male and 38 per cent 
female. The remaining 23 per cent of the 
students were liberal arts, commerce, pre- 
medical, pre-law, pharmacy, and engineer- 
ing students. A majority of the students 
(95 per cent) were between 17 and 20 
years of age; 67 per cent planned on careers 
as teachers. 

In the orientation period preceding the 
writing of questions, it was emphasized that 
these questions should represent personal 
problems and not merely general interests. 
As all questions were to be concerned with 
sex hygiene, it was possible to divide the 
majority (2200) into 38 separate categories 
(see Table 1). Over 75 per cent of the stu- 
dents turned in questions concerning birth 
control, accounting for 23 per cent of the 
questions that could be categorized. The 
broad area of sexual intercourse—including 
intercourse and health, premarital inter- 
course, intercourse during menstruation, 
and normal frequency of intercourse—ac- 
counted for 20 per cent of all questions, 
placing this category second in the over-all 
listing. 
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Table 1 
Question Categories and Per Cent of Questions 
Each Category (N=2200 Questions from 
600 Students) 





Category Per Cent 


Birth Control 

Premarital sexual intercourse 
Marriage 

Petting 

Intercourse and Health 
Pregnancy 

Sex Education 

Masturbation 

Sexual Adjustment 

Sex Drive 

Menstruation 

Sex Perversion 

Heredity 

Orgasm 

Controlling the sex drive 
Homosexuality 

Venereal disease 

Abortion 

Normal Frequency of Intercourse 
Frigidity 

Genitalia 

Sex Techniques 

Intercourse during menstruation 
Virginity 


Categories with less than 1 cent questions: 
causes of divorce (sexual); insemination; 
alcohol and sex; sex dreams; sex and love; yee 
menopause; impotency; sexual maturity; sex 
ances; sex ‘ormations; multiple *births; over- 
sexed and under-sexed; determining sex of child. 


Donald N. Boydston 
Southern Illinois University 
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A Comparison of Miller Analogy Test Scores 


During the past eight years, the Miller 
Analogies Test (MAT) has been used at 
the University of Buffalo to help select and 
evaluate graduate students. In this period, 
15 of 19 persons receiving a doctorate had 
taken the MAT. An additional 36 students 
tested with the MAT dropped out of gradu- 
ate work for academic reasons. Twelve stu- 
dents who discontinued graduate work for 
nenacademic reasons will not be considered 
in this report. A comparison of the MAT 
scores of Ph.D’s with dropouts affords one 
approach for assessing the value of the test 
for selection purposes. 


Results 


A comparison of the mean scores of the 
two groups shows 72 for the Ph.D’s and 
65 for the dropouts. A simple test of the 
difference between means yields a critical 
ratio of 1.85, significant at the .06 level. 
While the Ph.D’s have somewhat higher 
MAT scores, the overlap between groups is 
considerable. Table 1 shows the distribu- 
tion of scores for the two groups. Table 1 
further indicates a wider range of MAT 
scores for the dropout group resulting from 
a sizable number of low scores. A statisti- 
cal test of the difference between standard 
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deviations, however, shows no significant 
difference. For these data, a cutoff score 
of 60 would be maximally effective in 
separating the groups. A third of the drop- 
outs but only 18 per cent of the Ph.D’s fall 
below this point. With such a small sample 
of Ph.D.’s and no cross validation, not too 


Table 1 


Distribution of MAT Scores for 15 Ph.D.’s and 86 
Dropouts at the University of Buffalo, 1949-1957* 








Raw Score Ph.D.’s Dropouts 
N N 
85- 8 1 
80-84 1 6 
75-79 8 8 
70-74 Q** 6 
65-69 gee 
60-64 4 5 
55-59 8 
50-54 2 8 
45-49 2 
40-44 8 
85-39 1 





*No a noe} pees made to separate results 
from forms 

**Ph.D. mean — 72, aie = 114. 

Dropout mean — 65, sigma — 
much reliance should be placed on this cut- 
off score. It may be of interest to note the 
marked difference in proportions of women 
in the two groups; only one woman com- 
pleted the doctorate while 11 (29 per cent) 
discontinued with the program. 

To what extent would the MAT aid in 
evaluating Ph.D’s? A further analysis was 
carried out to elucidate this point. "The 15 
Ph.D’s were independently ranked by four 
staff members on the basis of over-all grad- 
uate work performance. These raters had 
been in residence at the University through- 
out this period. An intra-class correlation 
of .72 computed on the four sets of ranks 
suggests substantial agreement. among all 
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raters. Hence it seemed proper to’ average 
the ranks of the four judges. The averaged 
ranks were then correlated with the MAT 
scores of the Ph.D’s. The resultant product 
moment correlation was +.06. Obvious 
MAT scores do not agree with i 

ratings of over-all performance. av 


Discussion : . 


This brief report does not consider the 
use of the MAT in the initial selection of 
graduate students. It should be apparent 
that the dropout rate will be intimately re 
lated to the success of initial selection. It 
should be further apparent that the higher 
the initial minimal acceptance score on the 
MAT, the less opportunity is there for the 
test to discriminate subsequently between 
Ph.D’s and dropouts. In the present study, 
the data suggest that the MAT was not 
used too stringently as an initial selection 
device. In retrospect, it would seem that 
some moderate improvement in selection 
would have occurred by selecting fewer stue 


dents with MAT scores below 60. Neverthe: | 


less, it would seem that a measure of in 
tellectual ability is at best only a’ partial 


answer to improving selection. At the Unik | 


versity of Buffalo there were approximately 
two dropouts for every completion; thus @ 
higher cutoff score on the MAT would still 
result in more dropouts than Ph.D’s. Com 
sidering the time and effort which goes 
into the training of each graduate student, 
even a moderate improvement in selection 
is welcome. Nevertheless, the present re 
sults suggest sharp limitations in the use 

of the MAT to avoid later dropouts, for 4 
majority of the dropouts had reasonably 
high MAT scores. 


Marvin J. Feldman a 
University of Buffalo 
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Counseling Psychology 
ig wo 2, 1958 


Letters to 


To the Editor: 


I can understand reader Armentrout’s “moment 
of wondering” when he read the passage in which 
I refer to “group counseling.” (Letters to the 
Editor, Spring, 1958), When I used the term 
“group counseling” in the passage to which he 
refers, I was simply accepting this as a term 
that is used in the literature, although I, along 
with Mr. Armentrout, feel that it is an im- 
possible term. 

Dugald S. Arbuckle 
Boston University 





To the Editor: 


Schools of theology are developing a deepen- 
ing interest in counselor training programs. Many 
schools have added counseling courses to their 
curricula and others are expecting to do so. This 
trend indicates some recognition of counseling 
as a professional function within the ministry. 
Certainly it recognizes the necessity for helping 
ministers develop some skills in this important 
aspect of pastoral. service. 

The undersigned conducted a study to ascertain 
the extent to which counseling is becoming a 
recognized function of seminary training. A 
questionnaire was sent to one half of the United 
States seminaries listed in Accredited Theological 
Seminaries in the United States and Canada.’ 
The sample of schools was chosen by selecting 
every other school from the alphabetized list. 
Forty-one questionnaires were mailed and _re- 
plies were received from 85 per cent of the 
sample, a satisfyingly high precentage of return. 

Thirty-two of the 85 schools offered at least 
one counseling course. The average number of 
counseling courses offered per seminary was 3.6. 
All but one of the schools used seminary staff 
members to teach the courses while 10 schools 
used personnel from other fields in addition to 
the seminary staff, 

Most of the seminaries confine the course to 
pastoral counseling. In only 5 of the 32 schools 
is the training in counseling received in a course 
made up of students from departments other 
than religion. 

Who teaches ministerial counselors how to 
counsel? In the seminaries of this study only 


then a 
1The American Association of T ical Schools, 
Accredited Theological Seminaries in the United States 


and Canada, 1956, Dayton, Ohio, 


the Editor 


18 of the 82 schools indicated that their counsel- 
ing instructors have, in addition to their theologi- 
cal specialization, also received an unspecified 
amount of training in counseling psychology. 
The term “counseling psychology” in the ques- 
tionnaire does not have a very specific meaning 
so. there is some question as to how it might 
have been interpreted by the respondents. Other 
areas of specialization mentioned were religious 
education and clinical psychology. (One is al- 
ternately encouraged and discouraged by this 
paragraph. Ed.) 


Eight of the 32 seminaries offer a degree in 
pastoral counseling. The degrees specified were 
varied—S.T.M., Ph.D., M.A., B.D., Th.M., and 
Th.D. Two schools indicated plans to begin 
programs. within the. next three years, 

The informants were given a list of 20 college 
courses and. were asked to check 5 they con- 
sidered to be important as “background train- 
ing” for students entering a pastoral counseling 
training program. As was pointed out by one 
of the respondents, any arbitrary listing of 20 
courses tends to “load” the questionnaire item. 
While this is undoubtedly true, the authors felt 
that such an item might point up the relative 
importance of various college courses in the 
preparation of pastoral counseling trainees. Lead- 
ing the list were clinical psychology, abnormal 
psychology, adolescent psychology, and mental 
hygiene. The courses checked least often were 
sociology of race relations, human anatomy and 
physiology, psychology of personality, and com- 
parative religions. Of course, some of the least 
preferred background courses are ones which 
would be offered as part of the normal seminary 
training programs, 

The questionnaire .contained a question re- 
garding the amount of counseling conducted 
with seminary students. More than one half of 
the seminaries (21) have a staff member who is 
primarily responsible for student counseling. Five 
of these counselors function on a full-time basis. 
The average counseling load of staff members 
serving on a part-time basis constituted 36 per 
cent of their duties. 

In summary, this study suggests the following 
trends in the development of pastoral training in 
the field of counseling: 

i. At present counseling courses are available 
to nearly every student entering seminaries in 
America. 

2. Responsibility for teaching these courses is 
generally assumed by seminary staff members, 
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about half of whom have received an unspecified 
amount of training in counseling. 

8. Very few (8 of 35) schools offer degrees in 
pastoral counseling and only 2 schools intend 
to do so in the near future. Thus, opportunities 
for obtaining degrees in pastoral counseling are 
as yet quite limited. 

4. Background courses considered for entrance 
to a pastoral counseling program are primarily 
psychology courses. 

5. About two-thirds of the seminaries offer 
systematic counseling service to their students. 


Paul R. Givens and Brian Peck 
Birmingham-Southern College 


To the Editor: 


Walker and Peiffer asked for reactions to their 
article in the Fall 1957 issue of this Journal, so 
here’s another one. 

A great big Gargantuan “Hurrah!” to this noble 
attempt to jar people loose from the comfort of 
complacency with unjustified and inadequately 
formulated generalizations concerning 
objectives. It is indeed unfortunate that there 
are many counselors who will probably never have 
access to this article. 

Any attempt to “catch” the “hares” liberated 
by these authors must include coming to grips 
with the question of the purposes to be served 
by the formulation of such generalizations. It is 
not here implied that their formulation is value- 
less—far from it; however, the reasons for desiring 
general goal statements must be spelled out be- 
fore attempts to formulate such statements can 
hold any great hopes for success. 


Walker and Peiffer clearly point out that the 
value-judgments of the individual counselor are 
questionable as criteria for counseling success. 
However, it is indefensible to infer from this that 
the formulation of counseling goals is independent 
of the value-judgments of counselors. The mere 
fact that a goal statement is offered by counselors 
implies that it expresses their values. It appears 
that the extent of agreement as to goals is the 
crucial consideration here. Agreement by whom? 
On what points? In what proportion? These, in 
addition to the purposes in generalizing, are value 
questions to which counselors collectively must 
assume the responsibility for providing answers— 
and which must be answered before significant 
progress can be made in remedying the inade- 
quacies in our counseling-goal formulations which 
Walker and Peiffer have so astutely brought to 
our attention. 

Robert G. Hadley 
UCLA 


Letters to the Editor 


To the Editor: 


A Bit of Serious Humor for the Editor: 


How does a professional journal begin? How 
was the Journal of Counseling Psychology bom? 

Actually C. Gilbert Wrenn became the god- 
mother at the Chicago meeting of APA in 195]— 
he asked the writer to deliver a Jeremiad on what 
was right and wrong with Division 17. One of 
several points made was that we claimed to bea 
somewhat important group of psychologists, but 
we permitted ourselves to be voiceless—no journal, 
Thus, in a manner peculiar for obstetrics, concep. 
tion came as a result of a conversation between 
the godmother and the midwife. The father, Harold 
Seashore, entered the picture by inviting the mid 
wife to lunch. He discussed sponsorship finances, 
organization—in fact, he made the journal in 
evitable. 

It was at this point that the three prospective 
mothers made their appearance—the godmother, 
the midwife and Donald E. Super met for lunch 
with Harold Seashore. For two hours the ides 
was given a thorough pounding. 

Further meetings were held over a period of a 
year. Interested people were consulted and a num 
ber were invited to buy stock. The prospectus for 
stock sales had as one of its strongest points the 
probable loss of the investment. This brings our 
history up to date. 3 

Especial gratitude and a Super Psyche (an Of 
car with a Ph.D.) are due to three people for such 
a successful venture. First, to Harold Seashore for 
the long hours from a busy schedule and his 
fund of knowhow on financial organization. Second, 
to C. Gilbert Wrenn for his willingness to take on 
the burdens of editorship even though he is one 
of the busiest of psychologists. Third, to Frank 
Fletcher, who, as managing editor, has given 9 
freely of his time to keep us financially solvent. 


Milton E. Hahn ig 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 


Note: This assignment of a feminine role bothers 
the Editor. He protests that his Mf score on the 
Multiphasic is not the highest peak on his profile. 
(Upon second thought, just what is he saying about 
himself!) Apparently the only person to be com 
plimented in this connection is Harold Seashore 
who braved these three feminine characters at the 
same luncheon table. 2 

More seriously, any long range credit for the 
usefulness of the Journal of Counseling Psychology 
must be shared with the 11 hardworking Associate 
and Consulting Editors and the 28 m8 
who have faith in the future of Counseling Psy 
chology (listed on inside front and back covers of 
this issue). Ed. 
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Test Reviews 


Laurence Siegel 
Miami University 


Irving Lorge and Robert L. Thorndike. 
Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin, 1957. 


The Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests are 
measures of abstract intelligence defined as “the 
ability to work with ideas and the relationships 
among ideas.” The tests are available in five levels 
suitable for the age range’ between kindergarten 
and high school graduation. The two upper levels 
(grades 7-9 and grades 10-12) are, of course, suit- 
able for most adult testing. 

The tests are committed to the premise that 
abstract intelligence requires the manipulation of 
verbal symbols. Hence, the basic tests at levels 
8-5 are verbal in nature. Parallel nonverbal tests 
at these three levels are also available. The non- 
verbal battery is entirely pictorial, diagrammatical 
or numerical in nature. It is particularly useful 
as an index of abstract intelligence uninfluenced 
by a specific reading disability. 

The subtests in the battery are primarily power 
tests, although time limits are imposed at levels 
8-5. Total working time is relatively brief making 
it quite feasible to administer either the verbal 
or nonverbal subtest at any level in less than 
45 minutes. 

Test booklets are available either in a consum- 
able edition or in a reusable edition. The latter 
may be hand or machine-scored. 


Statistical Characteristics 


The number of cases upon which this battery 
was standardized is most impressive. The initial 
series of tryouts for the purpose of item selection, 
for example, involved the administration of 1200 
preliminary items to groups of between 650 and 
1000 pupils. The criteria for selecting items were 
item-difficulty and item-subtest correlations, The 
median correlations between items and total test 
score within each subtest range between .40 and 
70 and tend to be highest for verbal material 
at the upper grade levels. Data regarding the 
distribution of item difficulties within the sub- 
tests are not given in the manual. 

Reliability coefficients of two types are reported: 
alternate forms and split-halves. The correlations 
between Forms A and B of each subtest range 
between .76 and’ .90, These coefficients tend to 
be somewhat higher for the verbal than for the 
nonverbal tests. It is important to note that each 
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coefficient was computed within a single grade 
level rather than across grade levels. The effect of 
this procedure is to constrict the distribution of 
scores, thereby reducing the resultant correlation 
coefficients. As the authors point out, however, 
the common procedure whereby reliability is esti- 
mated across grade levels leads to a spuriously 
high coefficient. 

Additional data pertaining to reliability were 
obtained by correlating the odd and even items 
within each subtest. Since quotidian variability 
does not enter into this computation, the resultant 
values are somewhat higher than they are for the 
alternate-forms method. 

Just one of the commendable features of the 
Technical Manual is the inclusion of a discussion 
of the standard error of measurement of the 
Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests at various raw 
score levels. The tests were found to possess some- 
what greater precision at the intermediate score 
levels than at either extreme. The authors suggest, 
on the basis of their data, that pupils at either 
extreme be retested with the next lower or higher 
level of the battery. Lest this be considered an 
indication of weakness in the battery, it should be 
recognized that the extreme scores on most tests 
are probably less reliable than mid-range scores. 
Most test authors, however, neglect a discussion 
of this fact. 

The correlations between verbal and non-verbal 
forms at levels 3-5 of the battery tend to cluster 
about .65. The authors suggest that it will be 
most often useful to average scores on the two 
series to yield a single comprehensive and re- 
liable estimate of intellectual ability. They also 
suggest that significant differences in scores on 
the verbal and nonverbal series may be of diagnos- 
tic significance, 

The Technical Manual accompanying this bat- 
tery follows the increasingly prevalent trend to- 
wards discussion of validity in terms of the recom- 
mendations published by the joint committee of 
the American Psychological Association, the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association and the 
National Council on Measurements Used in Educa- 
tion. Data germane to congruent validity involving 
correlations with a number of other intelligence 
tests are presented in the manual. The discus- 
sion of concurrent and predictive validity is, 
however, restricted to a single investigation of 
each type. 
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The size and scope of the norming population 
is somewhat staggering. This group consisted of 
more than 136,000 youngsters in 44 communities 
in 22 states. The communities were stratified on 
a composite of factors which have been found 
to be related to measured intelligence. Four types 
of norms were developed from these data: 1) in- 
telligence quotient equivalents; 2) grade per- 
centiles; 8) grade equivalents; and 4) age equiva- 
lents. 


Summary 

The Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests provide 
a reasonably rapid basis for the appraisal of ab- 
stract intelligence at the elementary and second- 
ary school levels. The most obvious deficiency of 
the battery at the present time is the lack of data 
pertaining to concurrent and predictive validity. 
This deficiency will undoubtedly be remedied in 
short order. 

The materials for administration and interpre- 
tation of the battery have been carefully designed 
to acquaint the potential user with the character- 
tistics of the subtests. The Technical Manual will 
be particularly appreciated by persons trained in 
test construction because of the lucid presentation 
of salient data therein contained. It might well be 
assigned as required reading for graduate stu- 
dents enrolled in psychometrics courses both as a 
model manual and as a short course in some of 
the basic theory of measurement. 


Raleigh M. Drake. Drake Musical Aptitude 
Tests. Chicago: Science Research Associ- 
ates, 1954, 1957. 


The Drake Musical Aptitude Tests comprise a 
battery suitable for group administration through- 
out the entire age range between eight years 
and adulthood. The two subtests measure two 
fundamental components. of musical aptitude: 
musical memory and rhythm. The Drake tests are 
similar to the Seashore Measures of Musical Tal- 
ents in that the items are recorded for phono- 
graphic reproduction. The specific functions meas- 
ured by these two batteries are, however, quite 
different. 

The musical memory subtest is somewhat like a 
musical transformation of the well-known digit- 
span items included in many intelligence tests. 
The respondent listens to a basic two-bar melody 
and compares this with subsequently presented 
melodies with reference to possible changes in 
time, key or notes. Since the melodies were es- 
pecially composed for the Drake, this subtest is 
regarded as “culture-free.” Two. approximately 
equivalent forms, each requiring twenty minutes 
for administration, are available. 

The rhythm subtest requires the respondent 
to maintain a pre-determined tempo for varying 
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‘periods of time. sr thoes Soca son sed oa 


also available, but these forms are not equi: 
since one of the forms requires the main‘ 
of the rhythm in spite of a second 


tempo. 
Although the Drake tests tap neither 
nor interpretative abilities, they seem to be 
positive measures of aptitude, as opposed to 
achievement, than are the Seashore tests. : 


Statistical Characteristics : 

The intercorrelations between the two Drake 
subtests computed for a variety of samples tend 
to be quite low. These data lend support to the 
contention that musical aptitude cannot properly 
be considered a unitary trait. 

A number of reliability coefficients related to 
subtest homogeneity are reported in the manual, 
These were based upon application of a Kuder 
Richardson formula and upon halves split in var- 
ious ways. The resultant estimates, corrected when 
necessary range for the most part between .70 
and .95 with a median at .84. Two points of in 
formation regarding reliability are lacking. It would 
be helpful to know which Kuder-Richardson form 
ula was applied. And more important, since the 
two forms of the musical memory test are re 
ported as being equivalent, data regarding the cor- 
relation between these forms might well have 
been included in the section of the manual 
devoted to the discussion of reliability. 

Although ratings of anything are admittedly an 
unreliable criterion, the Drake battery yields sur- 
prisingly high correlations with teachers’ ratings 
of musical talent. The subtests do not substantial- 
ly correlate with either age or years of musical 
training, although in the latter regard musical 
memory is more clearly related to training than 
is rhythm. The generally low coefficients lead the 
author to the conclusion that the Drake tests aré 
quite clearly measures of aptitude rather than 
of achievement. 

General intelligence operationally defined by 
a number of different tests has not been found 
to correlate substantially with the Drake tests. It 
is quite clear that the Drake, like the Seashore, 
measures a specific factor or factors apart from 
general intelligence. 

The only reported correlations between the 
Drake and the Seashore involve the rhythm sub 
tests of both batteries. These subtests are not a 
all related. This is attributed to a disparity it 
measured function, wherein the Seashore rhythm 
test is thought to measure auditory perception 
rather than a “feeling for rhythm.” 

Percentile norms are presented separately for 
the two forms of each subtest and for the com- 
bination of the two forms for music students and f 
non-music students. The size of the music students 
horming group is somewhat small, particularly for 
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the music memory subtest wherein age norms are 
provided. Although data demonstrating normative 
stability are presented in the manual, most of 
these data were derived from combined samples 
of music and non-music students. These data do 
not clarify the issue of stability of the norms pre- 
sented separately for music students. 


Summary 

The Drake Musical Aptitude Tests are relatively 
independent and homogeneous measures of musi- 
cal capacity. They will be useful in circumstances 
wherein early detection of students who are likely 
to profit from subsequent musical training is 
desirable. 


Gilbert L. Betts and Russell N. Cassel. Life 
Experience Inventory. Cincinnati: C. A. 
Gregory Co., 1957. 


The Life Experience Inventory measures in three 
biographical areas: 1) childhood and early family 
experiences; 2) social, recreational and educational 
experiences; and 3) personal feelings. The authors 
advocate its use particularly for identification of 
delinquency-prone youth and potentially untrust- 
worthy adults. 

The inventory consists of 105 items, most of 
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which require a four-point scaled response (i.e., 
“often; sometimes, rarely, never” or some modifi- 
cation of these alternatives). The items were large- 
ly. based upon the results of a. critical incident 
study of delinquent youth. 

Odd-even reliability coefficients are presented 
for the three subscales and for the total inven- 
tory for several delinquent and non-delinquent 
groups. The corrected coefficients average between 
.78 and .82 across groups. 

A primary criterion against which the Life 
Experience Inventory was validated was the di- 
chotomous one of status: i.e., delinquent youngsters 
or adults in prison vs. “typical” youngsters or 
adults. One of the reported point-biserial correla- 
tions for the total weighted score and the criterion 
of status is .68. 

McCall’s T-score conversions are presented for 
all subscales as well as for the total inventory. In 
addition, cumulative distributions of total scores 
are presented separately for delinquent and non- 
delinquent respondents by sex. These distributions 
are accompanied by critical scores suggestive of 
delinquency-prone experiences. The authors are 
careful to point out, however, that impoverished 
life experiences do not necessarily make the in- 
dividual a delinquent. 








Journal of Counseling Psychology 
Vol. 5, No. 2, 1958 
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Robert L. Kahn and Charles F. Cannell. 
The Dynamics of Interviewing: Theory, 
Technique and Cases. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1957. Pp. 368. 


The authors explicitly address themselves to the 
task of writing about the theory and practice of 
the “information-getting” interview for students 
and practitioners in such fields as - medicine, 
journalism, law, social work, survey and market 
research, management and business administration. 

The book is organized in two parts. The first, of 
233 pages, contains two chapters on theory and 
seven on principles and techniques. The second 
part, of 99 pages, consists of four transcribed in- 
terviews, with interspersed commentary by the 
authors. There is a bibliography of 146 items, of 
which over a third pertain to aspects of survey 
interviewing. 

The book opens with some fragments of physi- 
cian-patient interviews, and closes with a medical 
interview, two personnel interviews and a social 
work interview. Further, most chapters are salted 
(or perhaps more accurately, larded) with con- 
trived illustrative cases and excerpts of interviews 
from varied contexts. This would seem to be the 
main, and indeed considerable concession of the 
authors to their readers outside the survey research 
field. In some ways it is an unfortunate concession, 
in that it blurs the focus of the authors’ interest 
and the reader’s gain. For it is precisely about the 
techniques of survey interviewing that the authors 
have something to say that is new and needed, 
and said with the becomingly modest authority 
of expertise. 

The first theory chapter, entitled “The Psycho- 
logical Basis of the Interview,” epitomizes the 
shortcomings of the book as a whole. It seeks to 
elucidate, through the medium of some most ted- 
ious case histories of potential car buyers, a var- 
iety of psychological forces at play in such a 
situation. There is also a liberal sprinkling of 
Lewin-style force-field diagrams. These expository 
devices are employed to introduce a conceptual- 
ization of the interview in field theoretical terms 
with a strong Rogerian cast. The authors sum- 
marize this chapter as having presented a theory 
of the interview as an interactional process. The 
term “theory” as employed throughout the book 
would seem to be used in its literary sense of a 
“mental viewing or contemplation,” in contrast to 
its more restricted scientific sense. Quite consist- 
ently, interaction is displayed as an interaction 
of a state of affairs within the respondent with 


a variety of environmental forces, of which the 
interviewer is but one. The interviewer is too often 
treated as a depersonalized agent. 

The second theory chapter is entitled “The Inter- 
view as a Method of Measurement.” While it has 
little to do with theory, and less with measurement, 
it does contain an excellent exposition of condi- 
tions operating to distort the results obtained from 
field interviews. 

The chapters on techniques cover well a broad 
range of relevant matters. Included are the formu- 
lation of objectives, of questions and of question- 
naires. Techniques for motivating the respondent 
and for probing after desired information are 


covered at length. The chapter “Learning to 


Interview” is perhaps the best in the book, and 
leads naturally to the study of the annotated 
interviews in Part II. It formulates as a self-train- 
ing aid a simple set of rating scales for evaluating 
the adequacy of questions or “probes.” It also 
sketches briefly various thoroughly practical ap- 
proaches to its topic. 

As a “how to” text for a first course in survey 
interviewing, this book can serve usefully. It is 
not addressed to professional psychologists, and 
save for those Rogerians who take pleasure in 
seeing the gospel carried to foreign lands, is not 
likely to appeal to them in virtue of its low 
sophistication level. Its acceptability to other 
readers may be limited by a combination of talk- 
ing down and an excess of jargon. Its style is not 
conspicuously readable, and such humor as it 
possesses is rather self-conscious. The book fails 
to communicate much of the fascination, subtlety 
and challenge of the interview. 

Many potential readers will be drawn, as was 
the reviewer, by the book’s splendid title. They 
are likely also to be disappointed. They might ex- 
pect to find significant explicit or implicit discus- 
sion of transference and counter-transference, to 
find the interviewer dealt with more comprehen- 
sively than as a permissive entity asking more or 
less apt questions. This they would not find. 


Robert F. Snowden 
Edward Glaser & Associates 


Lee J. Cronbach and Goldine C. Gleser, 
Psychological Tests and Personnel De- 
cisions. Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1957. Pp. 165. 

This monograph came into being as a re- 
sult of the authors’ feelings that certain ques- 
tions about tests could not be answered ade- 
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quately under the formulations of classical meas- 
ment theory. By restating testing problems in 
terms of decision theory, the authors believe test 
users would be aided to a better und i 
of the assumptions they are making and of the 
adequacy of their procedures. 

The book includes 11 chapters and seven tech- 
nical appendices. The reasoning throughout the 
monograph is mathematical and, although the 
authors modestly claim that a person with greater 
mathematical competence than theirs could have 
extracted much more from the literature on de- 
cision theory, the prospective reader need not 
feel he will be deprived of some impressive 
mathematical developments. 

The first three chapters are devoted to defini- 
tions of terminology and statements of problems 
in terms of decision theory. These make inter- 
esting reading as the authors bring out the vari- 
ety of decision problems which confront the 
tester. A suggested method for classifying de- 
cision problems includes answers to six questions 
such as: Are the benefits obtained from a de- 
cision evaluated in the same way for each person 
or are different values used in deciding about 
each person? Is each individual assigned to just 
one of the available treatments (course of action 
regarding the individual) or may he be assigned 
to multiple treatments? Are decisions final or 
may one decide to obtain further information? 
The authors point out that the classical measure- 
ment theory of Kelley and Gulliksen deals only 
with one of the patterns obtained from answers 
to their six questions and the need for broadening 
existing test theory is clear. 

Chapters 4 to 9 deal with particular problems 
in the light of decision theory. The topics include 
selection decisions with single-stage testing, two- 
stage sequential selection, placement decisions 
and classification decisions. The treatment of 
these topics is competently handled although the 
subject matter becomes very technical. There is 
an interesting discussion of methods of interpret- 
ing validity coefficients in the course of which 
the limitations in the use of the index of fore- 
casting efficiency and the coefficient of deter- 
mination are pointed out. These methods do not 
recognize that the value of a test varies with the 
particular decision for which it is to be used. 
The authors feel that the contribution of a test 
over and above available bases for the same 
judgment should be the criterion of its worth, 
rather than some measure of its accuracy, stand- 
ing alone. This suggests the possible use of tests 
with low validity coefficients if it can be shown 
that such tests contribute to the over-all utility 
of the decisions made. 

The last two chapters entitled “Evaluation of 
Outcomes” and “The Importance of Decision 
Theory” are recommended to any reader who 
wishes to get a clear exposition of the place of 
decision theory in the field of personnel decisions. 
These chapters note the great weakness of de- 
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cision theory—the necessity for assigning values 
to outcomes. The unique feature of decision 
theory is that it specifies evaluations by conver- 
sion of the criterion to utility units. One must, 
however, consider seriously the authors’ point that 
this is an asset as compared with systems where 
value judgments are imbedded and pass unrecog- 
nized. Of interest to counselors will be the con- 
clusion, based on mathematical argument, that 
“the correct course of action” can be defined 
only by the person whom the decision affects. 
This is consistent with an earlier view that the 
counselor can help the student recognize proba- 
bilities attendant upon choices but the student 
himself must make the decision. 

The monographa raises a number of provoca- 
tive issues in the field of personnel decisions 
and makes a convincing argument for the role 
of decision theory in a modern test theory. Many 
readers will find the first three and the last two 
chapters very worth while for their lucidly-pre- 
sented view of decision theory in relation to 
testing and decision-making. A much smaller 
number of readers, principally those’ who have 
done previous reading in this field, will be in- 
terested in the solutions of specific problems dis- 
cussed in chapters 4-9. More widespread use of 
decision theory in testing is unfortunately hind- 
ered by the complexity of the theory. As Cron- 
bach and Gleser note, “As compared with 
algebra of measurement theory or the discrimin- 
ant function, the mathematics of decision theory 
is involved and laborious.” 


Jerome E. Doppelt 
The Psychological Corporation 


Lambert, Richard D. and Bressler, Marvin, 
Indian Students on an American Campus. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press. 1956. 

Beals, Ralph L. and Humphrey, Norman 
D., No Frontier to Learning: the Mexi- 
can Student in the United States. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 
1957. 


Off-beat, perhaps, but gratitude must be ex- 
pressed to the Editor for the opportunity to re- 
view these books. Clear writing, fine style, schol- 
arly approach and a high level of interest all con- 
tribute to pleasurable as well as informative read- 
ing. The University of Minnesota Press maintains 
its excellent standards. 

Both publications have several points in com- 
mon in addition to those noted above. The flex- 
ible designs of the researches maintain rigor. At 
few points do generalizations go beyond the data. 
Adequate attention is given to the small size of 
the samples, the need to exclude exciting but 
atypical cases is made clear, and deviations from 
formal design structure are justified. From the 
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viewpoint of many psychologists there will be 
regret that a heavier loading of psychometric data 
was impossible. From others there will be the 
desire that psychologists can be included in fu- 
ture studies of this kind. Because the study of 
Spanish-American students was done at U.C.L.A., 
my curiosity is piqued by a desire to know how 
much these students made use of the loan, scholar- 
ship, housing, foreign student activities, student 
health, and counseling facilities. However, while 
such information was available, it lay outside of 
the scope of the research. 

Psychologists will find rich leads for specula- 
tion regarding value systems, attitudes, and mo- 
tivations. There are also sections which relate to 
learning theory including the acquiring and moili- 
fication of national, cultural, and sub-cultural 


stereotypes. 

Indian Students on an American Campus opens 
doors to the sociological approach. The discus- 
sion of roles—student, tourist and ambassador— 
is fascinating reading. The “semi-permanent ex- 
patriot” is a clear delineation of a type of indi- 
vidual familiar to those who deal with visiting 
students (pp. 42-49). : 

Of great interest to the reviewer is the “sensi- 
tive area” discussion. One becomes conscious of 
how easy it is to offend and cause defensive be- 
havior by seemingly “normal” discussion (pp. 72ff). 
86-89) is excellent. Dean Adolph Brugger, U.C. 
The section on systematization by paradigm (pp. 
L.A., was most gracious in giving help on the 
review of this book based on his many years of 
close association with the Foreign Student Office. 

No Frontier to Learning should delight those 
in areas where Spanish-American citizens are nu- 
merous. While these fellow Americans. certainly 
are not “foreign” students, much that is said ap- 
plies to them, particularly in the southwest parts 
of the United States. Beals and Humphrey give 
unusual insights for concerned educators! 

It is suggested that the reader begin at the 
Foreword and read through Chapter I, “The Cul- 
tural Approach.” Then jump to page 125 and 
read the “Appendix.” Go back to page 33; “The 
Mexican Student at Home,” stir well, and enjoy 
excellent reading. 

Both books strongly recommended! 

Milton E. Hahn 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 


H. H. Remmers and V. H. Radler, The 
American Teenager. Indianapolis-New 
York: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 
1957. Pp. 267. 

Agatha Townsend, College Freshmen Speak 
Out. New York: Harper and Bros., 1957. 
Pp. x + 186. 

During the years since World War II, two na- 
tional problems have become the center of in- 
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creasing debate within the United States: the so- 
called “teenage problem” and that storm of con- 
troversy raging around the functions and methods 
of American education. The American Teenager 
and College Freshmen Speak Out are reports of 
investigations in these areas. Because both involve 
interrogation of young people for the purpose of 
permitting interested adults to better understand 
their attitudes and feelings, comparisons are in- 
evitable. The “typical” sample of the Purdue 
Opinion Polls through which the teenager attitudes 
are probed is given as a stratified selection of 
2,000 youngsters while 470 college freshmen (261 
women and 209 men from 27 colleges) speak as 
individuals for their groups. Remmers and Radler 
present numerous pages of tables plus repeated 
numerical references in the text; Townsend has 
shunned tabulation and concentrated on direct 
quotations. The American Teenager has been 
written, according to the authors, for parents, 
teachers, and citizens generally. Townsend's re- 
port was designed primarily for the Committee 
on School and College Relations of the Education 
Records Bureau although its publication indicates 
that a larger unspecified audience is expected. 

That each has attempted to make a contribu- 
tion to a better understanding of the attitudes 
of young people, there is little doubt. While ac- 
cepting this as a laudable purpose, one must ex- 
amine the value of the content of the books to 
the persons for whom they were written, taking 
into account the type of data collected, its analysis 
and method of presentation. On the basis of these 
criteria The American Teenager falls short of 
achieving its goal. Townsend’s book, on the other 
hand, surprises the reader by the wealth of pro- 
vocative material contained in its relatively few 
pages. 

There are two primary reasons for the probable 
failure of The American Teenager to impress or 
educate the ordinary parent or teacher. First, as 
is sometimes the case when a newspaper or maga 
zine writer produces a popularized version of 
scientific research, the result is a piece of material 
with the physical handicap of Siamese twins: a 
slick and chatty format attached to an unwieldy 
body of scientific data. Mr. Radler has presented 
percentages until they become a procession of al- 
most meaningless figures. If this book was meant 
to be read by the ordinary citizen, a question 
might have been raised by one of the impressive 
list of project collaborators regarding the useful- 
ness or interest of the mass of percentages in- 
cluded. Even if readers do wade through the 
formidable array of tables, they will probably not 
be one wit wiser in their understanding as pat- 
ents of their own Johnny or Mary or, if they are 
teachers, of their class of Johnnys or Marys in 
Middletown, U.S.A. 

Second, one who reads The American Teen- 
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ager might well come away believing that there 
is a “typical” teenager with “typical” teenager 
attitudes. Unfortunately, the word “typical” mis- 
leads the reader because it is used, not as in- 
dicating that a particular attitude is commonly 
held by all or even almost all, but simply that 
a majority, regardless of how slim, hold that opin- 
ion. Moreover, Mr. Radler employs another dis- 
turbing twist in interpreting results. If, for in- 
stance, 60 per cent of the ninth graders believe 
that the moon is made of green cheese while only 
50 per cent of the twelfth graders hold that belief, 
ninth graders (as a group) are said to be more 
willing to believe that the moon is made of green 
cheese than twelfth graders. This may be in the 
approved language of the pollsters, but it has the 
weakness of covering up within-group differences. 
A greater willingness to accept an attitude is at- 
tributed to all members of a group simply because 
a greater percentage of the group hold that at- 
titude than do members of some other group. 
This can be a dangerous assumption unless one is 
willing to accept the nonoperation of other vari- 
ables in any specific situation. It must be admitted 
that Mr. Radler does present a short explanation of 
polling techniques and statistical differences early 
in the book. Many (if not most) laymen, however, 
may be more confused than helped by the explana- 
tion because comparisons made in the text are 
often based on two or three per cent differences 
while four per cent differences have been desig- 
nated as the requirement for significance. Ap- 
parently the test of significance is flexible where 
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results with special interest value can be milked 
from non-significant differences. 

The strongest parts of the book by Remmers 
and Radler are the quotations from students’ 
letters explaining and amplifying their opinions. 
It may not be as scientific as nose counting, 
bili dood beting’ the chad’ Cliole- to this teoautaar 
as a person. This type of response is the core of 
College Freshmen Speak Out. Because it is central 
rather than filler it is used more meaningfully, 
College freshmen are quoted on a wide variety 
of matters relating to their college preparation, 
their expectations of college, and their experiences 
in and out of class. Townsend’s commentary suc- 
ceeds in tying the pieces into a coherent whole 
as well as pointing up the dilemmas which face 
these new students. 

Townsend has set the less ambitious goal of per- 
mitting a few college freshmen to raise questions 
which would stimulate educators to examine the 
status quo in our colleges as it affects freshmen 
specifically and the colleges generally. Counselors 
will be particularly interested in the comments 
on counseling. Townsend’s book is provocative 
and well worth the short time it requires to read. 
Remmers and Radler have set out to draw a pic- 
ture of a “typical” teenager and have been carried 
away on the wings of percentages until little re- 
mains that resembles the hot-rodder next door or 
the football hero down the street. 


Charles F. Warnath 
University of Oregon 


Comments on Current Books and the Passing Scene 


Current books seem to be scarce just now, no 
new items having come my way since last I 
sat down to write this column. But there has 
been a good deal happening on the passing scene, 
both outside my study window and elsewhere. 
Snowdrifts have given way to daffodils and for- 
sythia in the garden, and in St. Louis, in Wash- 
ington, and in various other places things of 
greater significance to counseling psychology and 
to guidance have been popping. 

St. Louis was, of course, the scene of the an- 
nual convention of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association. Not infrequently, at these 
conventions, the crowd has thinned out consider- 
ably by Thursday morning, the last regular ses- 
sion, but this time the Thursday morning meet- 
ings in the main ballroom of the convention hotel 
were jammed from beginning until the end: 
Hobart Mowrer and Joe Shoben held forth for 
the first half of the morning, Carl Rogers for 
the second half. The crowd that stayed was well 
repaid, by an outstanding series of papers. And 
this, interestingly enough, was the convention 
about which someone remarked that psychologists 


were ruining APGA! I do think there is some- 
thing there to pay attention to: how psycholo- 
gists can contribute to APGA, without taking the 
show away from the many non-psychologists. who 
quite properly constitute the majority of APGA 
members. 

One of the other places where interesting 
things have been going on is Rome, where the 
International Association for Applied Psychology 
met right after Easter. This meant that a very 
small number of people went almost directly 
from the St. Louis to the Rome meetings. Un- 
fortunately, my source of information about the 
Rome meetings does not return until two days 
hence, so I miss a chance to scoop it in this 
column. 

In the meantime, some of us are looking for- 
ward to attending another international con- 
vention before long, the World Congress of Vo- 
cational Guidance in Brussels, meeting from July 
17 to 26 amidst all the excitement of the World’s 
Fair. The advance publicity in this country 
came out very late, in such a way that people 
who wanted to take advantage of a charter 
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plane plan would have had to make up their 
minds virtually overnight, and of course one 
doesn’t just suddenly decide to go to Europe in 
July. For most of us, a trip to Europe is some- 
thing that still has to be planned months in ad- 
vance. But no doubt some of us, who had al- 
ready planned to travel in Europe this summer 
anyhow, will get there. It would be fine if the 
USA were well represented at a convention at 
which we have, for several years, been con- 
spicuous for our understandably small attendance. 

In Washington, in mid-April, a group of about 
fifty men and women from all sections of the 
United States gathered for what must be the 
most high-powered two-day working conference 
on testing that has taken place during the past 
fifteen years. The purpose: to consider a pro- 
posal for a nation-wide study of human re- 
sources, involving a five per cent sample of high 
school boys and girls, a representative sample 
nationally and regionally, who would be followed 
up over a period of years. Panels on educational 
research, guidance and counseling, testing prob- 
lems, and manpower and sociology, worked 
separately and together. Another meeting will 
take place in May, followed by still further 
meetings during the summer and during the 
coming year, as the planning project is carried 
out and the details of the main project are 
worked out. The consensus of those present: a 


project of vital importance, which will make 
available data of the kind guidance and manpower 


people dream of, worthy of large scale support 
by the interested agencies. John Flanagan’s 
dream, an American Institute for Research project, 
with support from agencies such as the U. S. 
Office of Education, the National Institute of 
Mental Health, and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the project’s Advisory Panels include 
such persons as Robert Thorndike, Samuel Stouf- 
fer, Ralph Tyler, John Stalnaker, Bruce Shear, 
Donald Marquis, Lowell Kelly, and Leona Tyler. 
It will all take time, but watch this project for 
important practical outcomes. 

In New York and Washington the ground-work 
has been laid for another project of considerable 
importance. This time Art Hitchcock, Frank 
Fletcher, and Cliff Froelich did the dreaming, 
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representing APGA, and the Carnegie Corpora: 
tion provided the stuff that makes dreams (some 
of them) come true. So, also late in May, th 
AAAS will sponsor a Working Conference on 
Student Counseling and Testing. Two panels o 
12 to 15 persons will meet simultaneously, some. 
times together and sometimes separately, fe 
three and one-half days. They will consider the 
impact of the current interest in testing 
guidance on programs and services of these types, 
one panel focussing on testing programs and thi 
other on counseling. Surveying issues and com 
sidering them at some leisure, they will attempt 
to come up with recommendations that 
help educators, guidance workers, and psy 
chologists do a statesmanlike job in what may 
well be a critical time in the development 6 
guidance and testing services. Dael Wolfle andy 
John Mayor are the AAAS men involved, Joh 
Stalnaker leads the Testing Panel, and I havegm 
been helping to plan the work of the Counseling 
Panel. The expectation is that a report will 
due course be forthcoming, with perhaps othe 
kinds of follow-through as well. i 
At about that point, exit scriptor. Omnis Gal 
lia, so Caesar keeps on telling us, is divided inte 
three parts. But one of these, we all know, ig 
really the center of attraction: Paris. Thither, 
on sabbatical, I plan to betake myself for the 
coming academic year, leaving this column, cur 
rent books, and the passing scene in more com 
petent, and perhaps gentler, hands.1 While the 
turn the pages and pound the keys, I shall sil 
on the Mount of St. Genevieve (yes, in France 
Genevieve was a saint), overlooking the Bo 
vard St. Michel and the Ile de la Cité. But my 
thoughts will be not so much on ancient Lute 
tia, or the city of Abelard, as on the more mod 
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Suggestions to Contributors 


An article for a professional journal should possess certain characteristics: (1) a purpose in writ- 
ing and logical organization which is clearly indicated through sub-headings; (2) conciseness and an 
apparent respect for reader time; (8) unambiguous and simple vocabulary with technical and eruditt 
words used only when simpler ones would obviously be inadequate; (4) conformity to accepted tech- 
nical style in tables, terminology, and bibliography; (5) conclusions that are clearly related to the 
evidence presented. The reader should be led, step by step, from a statement of problem or pur- 
pose, through analysis of evidence to conclusions and implications, 


The style should conform to the instructions given in the Publication Manual of the American 
Psychological Association (Psychological Bulletin, 1952, 49, 389-449, revised 1957). A prospective 
contributor who does not have access to the manual may request the loan of a copy from the Edi- 
tor. It can be purchased for $1.50 from the Association Office, 1833 16th St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. The author is requested to study this manual before submitting his manuscript to avoid hav- 
ing an otherwise acceptable manuscript returned for revision and retyping. Particular attention should 
be given to correct style and completeness of tables and reference list. Two double-spaced typed 
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